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BUSINESS NOTICES - 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York, 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street, 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
? year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
vt express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires, 

Change of address. -The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In orderinga 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subscribers who fail to recerve a single 
copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head U/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on anv ratlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 


V ies is regularly on sale by every first- 


class newsdealer throughout the United 

States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A. H. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane, 
Atlanta, Kimball House News Stand. 
Baltimore, W. H. Cu lomore, Park Ave. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, R. F. Sherman & Co., 586 Main St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacDonald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, The Helman-Taylor Co. 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N.S. Sabeil. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, J. G. Deshler, 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, Tenn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co. 

Mobile, N. Felis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S. Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher & Sacer, 6 Third St., S. 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P, F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, D. H. Holmes, 819 Canal St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co.,128 Main St. 
Omaha, C. Cohen, 1518 Farnam St. 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So, Broad, cor. Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S, Davis & Co., 96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Portland, Ore., B. B. Rich, 

Vrovidence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F. Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, A. R. Derge & Co., 

San Francisco, A. M. Robertson, 126 Post St. 
Saratoga, Congress Hall Book Store 

Seattle, Geo. F. Ward, 209 Columbia St. 
Springfield, Mz ssasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. ¢. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil. Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, J. E. Hall, 613 Nicollet Ave. 

Toledo, J, Huu.tley. 

Troy, B. G. Wilson, 464 Broadway. 
Vicksburg, R. G, Partee. 

Waco, Texas, A. J, Herz & Bro. 106 So, 4th St. 
Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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*¢ All they need, but not more than they nee 
to supply their regular customers,” is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisber, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned, Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication, 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sube 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSM AKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave, 


B. 


ROSENTHAL 
. DESIGNER 
EVENING GOWNS, STREET COSTUMES, ETC, 
1305 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





MtEE, ZA UN 
GOWNS 


15 West 30th Street 





oa oS DAMMRICH 
LADIES’ TAILOR 


STREET GOWNS AND RIDING HABITS 
18 East 20th Street, near Broadway 


M E. v. NOEL 
(Late with Felix, Paris) 


importer and Maker of Robes and Tailor Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 





B LAN PAIN 
IMPORTER, 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
22 East 33d Street, New York 


EF. 
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The improved ladies’ waist, Patented 

August gth, 1898. Mme. Marie Elise 
de Latour. 574 Fifth Avenue, New York, opposite 
Windsor Hotel. 





( - Sa: 8&8 2 A ae 
Dressmaker and Importer. Special attention 


: to handmade summer gowns, piqués and shirt 


waists. 19 East 31st Street, New York. 


TADLER & FALK 
MAKERS OF HIGH. CLASS GARMENTS FOR 
LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York, near 44th Street 





Cc. WEINGARTEN 
° LADIES’ TAILOR 
Tailor Gowns for Spring and Summer Wear 
37 West 31st Street, New York 





OCK & TORPEY 

Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 

makers and Importers of street, Evening and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 2gth St., New York. 





WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


M. DAN D Y 
IMPORTER 

GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

142 West 48th St., New York 


A. 





HERESA MARTYN 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 


LEXANDRE M. GREAN 
Formerly with B, Altman & Co, and Stern 
Bros.,now Grean & Borschneck, 297 Fifth 

Avenue, New York. 





HATS AND BONNETS 





OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


GG A S T O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42nd St., New York 


F. x. 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS, 
144 West 23d Street, New York. 








FIELDING 


MILLINERS, 


& CO. 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 





Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 
1 CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
11 East 331d Street 





ME. JACOBY 
CORSETIERE DE PARIS 
THE BEST CUSTOM WORK 
135 West s6th Street, New York 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
52 West 21st Street, 
New York, 








SPECIAL NOTICES 





MERICAN HERALDRY 


Heraldic assistance ; critical and practical ren- 

dered to genealogists, tamilies and designers. 
Work sent for examination, returnable if not desired 
MORTIMER DELANO de LANNOY Pursuivant, 
of-armes Mem., N. Y. Gen. & Bio. Soc., Societe 
Suisse d'Heraldique and Herald Society zu Berlin. 
104 W. 120th St., New York, or Southampton, L. 
1., Box 66, 








PROFESSIONAL CARDS 





ENRY BLACKWELL 
BOOKBINDING, PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 
IN ALL VARIETIES OF LEATHER 
56 University Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 








TOILET ARTICLES 





LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use softens and removes 
wrinkles— or money cheerfully refunded. Price by 
mail, $1.50. OLIVE ROBART, 343 Fifth Avenue. 








HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson) Laprgs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing ard Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, Toilet Articles, etc. 
13 West zoth Street. Telephone 1123 38th. 
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DIED 


Lathrop.—On 4 July, at 29 Washing- 
ton Square, after a brief illness, Frances Mary, 
widow of George Alfred Lathrop, M.D. 

Warner.—Suddenly, 7 July, Henry S. 
Warner. Funeral services at his late resi- 
dence, 250 Lex. Ave. 

Weekes.—At Hempstead, L. I., on 8 
July, Sarah A. Weekes, widow of the late 
Van de Water Weekes, in the 76:h year of 
her age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Massey-Johnson —Mr. W. Martin 
Johnson, of Boston, to Mrs. E, B. Schoen 
Massey, daughter of Mr Charles T, Schoen, 
of Pittsburgh and Philade!phia. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—A first reception this 
season was given on Fri. by the Ladies’ Club. 
The guests weie received by Mrs. Cadwalader 
Jones, Mrs Herbert Parsons, Mrs, J. Madi- 
son Taylor, Mrs. Henry E. Drayton, Mrs. 
A. Bleecker Banks, Mrs. R. H. Townsend, 
Miss Cary, Mrs, Frank Ellis, Mrs. Jobn 
Harrison, Mrs. A. Howard Hinkle, Mrs. 
Robert Sturgis and Mrs. Antonio Stewart. 
Among those present were Count and Coun- 
tess de Langier Villars, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
A. Robbins, Mr and Mrs. William Jay 
Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. Gardiner Sherman, 
Mr. and Mrs Ernesto C. Fabbri, Mrs. Wil- 
liam P. Draper, Mrs. Gouverneur Mortis, 
Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer, Mrs. Miles 
B. Carpenter, Miss Carpenter, Mr. and Mis. 
John J. Emory, Miss Beatrix Jones and Mr. 
and Mrs. R. Horace Gallatin. 

The Countess Ludolf of Naples, Italy, and 
Mr. Augisto Fabbri are visiting their brother 
Mr. E. G. Fabbii at Corfield. 

Judge and Mrs. Edward Lawrence have 
taken a cottage here for the season. 

Mrs. Henry Knowlton has taken Mira 
Monte for the summer. 

The Count and Countess Langier- Villars 
are visiting Mr. Johnstone Livingstone of 
New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winthrop are occupying 
Briarfield for the summer. 

The Kebo Valley Ciub, whose clubhouse 
was burned recently, have bought the land of 
the Acadia Park Company f r $12,600. A 
club house, which will serve more as a golf 
club than a casino, will soon be erected. 

Lenox.—The first boat race of the season 
was held on Lake Mehkeenac on the 4th, 
for a cup offered by Mr. S. Howland Robbins. 

The race was between the three ‘new cat 
boats recently put upon the lake. The boats 
were The Florence, sailed by Messrs, Girard 
Foster, D. W. Bishop and Francis C. Green ; 
The Microbe, sailed by Messrs. Samuel Froth- 
ingham, Lewis C. Greenleaf and Beekman 
Winthrop, and No, 23, Capt. John S. Barnes, 
Messrs James Barnes and George Turnure. 
The race was eleven miles over a triangular 
course. The Miciobe won in 1 hour and 
32 minutes. 

After the race a tea was held at the club 
house, the guests being received by Mrs, L. 
C. Greenleaf and Mrs. Samuel Frothing- 
ham, Present were: Mr. and Mrs. Myles 
Standish, Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de* Heredia, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Tower, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Ladd, Miss Lila V. Sloane, Miss 
Dollie Kernochan, Miss Marion Haven, 
Miss Kane, Miss Mackay, Dr. and Mrs. R. 
C. Greenleaf, Mr. John Greenleaf, {Miss 
Winthrop Allen Robbins, Mr. Townsend 
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Lawrence, Mr. J. Bowers Lee, Mr. Thatcher 
M. Adams, 2d, and Mr. Richard Mackay. 

Mr. Warren Sturgis is spending some time 
in Lenox. His marriage to Miss Edith 
Barnes will take place on the twenty-sixth 
of this month. On the twenty-fourth Mrs. 
Barnes will give a large dinner in honor of her 
daughter and Mr. Sturgis. 

. A large dinner was given on Thursday by 
Mr. Joseph H, Burden. Mr. and Mrs. Mor- 
ris K. Jesup sailed last week for Europe, 
where they will spend two months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlos de Heredia gavea 
picnic on Wednesday, driving over to Icy 
Glen, in Stockbridge, on a four-in-hand. In 
the party were Mrs. S. Warren Sturgis, Miss 
Barnes, Miss Charlotte Barnes, Mr, and Mrs. 
George Turnure, the Misses Parsons, Mr. 
James Barnes, Mrs. William B. Bacon and 
Mr. David W. Bishop, Jr. 

Cottages have been taken for the season 
by Messrs, Walter S. Gurnee, Jr., L. H. 
Lapham, John Innes Kane, Mrs. John 
Struthers’s cottage; Mr. George Turnure, 
the Hooper place; Mr. George Mosie, the 
Eddy Cottage; Mr. Myles Standish, the 
Bishop Cottage, No. 1; Mr. A. W. Taylor, 
the Servin Cottage; Mrs. Henry A. Cram, 
the Dorr Place ; Major Mallery, the H. W. 
Bishop Place; Samuel Frothingham, the 
Devereux Cottage ; Mr. Max Evarts Butler, 
Mrs. Francis C. Barlow’s Cottage ; the Rev. 
Franklin B. Dwight, for the Dana Cottage. 
Mr. Samuel D. Babcock, E. McE. Living- 
ston’s Cottage; Mr. William A. Read, Mr. 
George Winthrop Folsom’s Place ; Mr. Wal- 
ter G. Ladd, Mr. Charles Astor Bristed’s 
Place; Mr. Thomas E. Stillman, Mr. W. 
B. Bacon’s Cottage; Mr. Joseph T. Tower, 
the estate of the late Mrs. Robeson; Mr. 
Edward H. Litchfield, Mr. A. Barclay’s 
Bonnie Braie ; Mrs. George Bliss, the Philip 
J. Sands Place; Mr. Walter Phelps Bliss, 
Mr. Anson Phelps Stokes’s Homestead. 

Newport.—Among the arrivals at New- 
port recently, either as visitors or summer 
residents, are Mr. and Mrs, James H. Beek- 
main, Ledyard cottage; Mr. and Mrs. W. 
A. Grant, Boothden; Mr. H B. Renwick, 
Knight cottage ; Mrs. E. F. Rook and Miss 
Rook, Miss Gibbes, the Bishop Potter cot- 
tage; Mrs. J. J. Posto and Mrs. J. H. 
Mahony, Bellevue Ave.; Miss Amy Town- 
send and Mr. Isaac Townsend, Hill Top; 
Messrs. Sydney Jones-Coltord, Francis B. 
Riggs, H. F. Eldridge, Henry Whitehouse, 
R. R. Remington, Henry O. Havemeyer, 
Lloyd Warren, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sedg- 
wick, Mrs. Isaac Bell, Thomas cottage ; Mr. 
James Stillman and Miss Stillman, Narra- 
gansett Ave.; Mrs. Stuyvesant Le Roy, Red 
Cross Ave.; Mrs. John Auchincloss, Wash- 
ington St.; Mr. and Mrs. Herman B. Dur- 
yea, Chickering cottage; Mrs. Mason R. 
Jones, Halidon Hill; Mr. Ralph N. Ellis, 
Stoneacre ; Mr. and Mrs. W. Starr Miller, 
Bellevue Ave.; Dr. and Mrs. William T. 
Bull, Dudley Place; Baron and Baroness 
Emil d’ Erlanger, New Cliffs; Dr. and Mrs. 
C. M. Bell, Bellevue Ave.; Mrs. Theodore 
A. Havemeyer and Miss Dora Havemeyer, 
at Friedheim ; Mr. Egerton L. Winthrop, at 
his Bellevue Ave. cottage; Mr. and Mrs. 
Clarence H. Mackay, Tiffany cottage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Galbraith Ward are visiting 
Mr. Henry G. Marquand; Mrs, Amos T. 
French, Mrs. Stuyvesant Le Roy ; Miss Van 
Rensselaer, Mrs. E. L. Winthrop; Mrs. 
Douglass, her mother, Mrs. Hugh T. Dickey; 
Miss Alice Smith, Mrs. J. M. Fiske; Mrs. 
Berryman, Miss Jackson and Miss Morgan, 
Mrs. C. H. Baldwin, at Snug Harbor; Mr. 
E. H. Bulkley, Mr. Prescott Lawrence ; 
Mrs. J. Ellis Hoffman, Mrs. Harold Brown ; 
Mrs. T. H. Howard, Mrs. William Post ; 
Mrs. William Jay, Mrs. Henry Clews ; Mr. 
Frank Work, his daughter, Mrs. Burke- 
Roche; Miss "Helen North, of Brussels, Bel- 
gium, Mrs. F. O. French ; Mrs. Postle- 
thwaite, her father, Mr. John W. Ellis. 

Mrs. Perry Tiffany is with her mother, 
Mrs. T. A. Havemeyer; Baron and Baron- 
ess Von Hengelmuller are guests of Mr. James 
V. Parker; Mrs, Philip Schuyler of her 
daughter, Mrs. Royal Phelps Carroll; Gen. 
and Mrs. James M. Varnum of Lispenard 
Stewart; the Rev. and Mrs. George G. 
Merrill of Mr. and Mrs. J. Nicholas Brown. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin D. Morgan arrived 
at their cottage, Beacon Rock, last week. 








Mrs. Richard T. Gammell will give a re- 
ception to introduce her daughter, Miss Vir- 
ginia Gammell, on Sat. afternoon, 22 July. 

Dinners were given last week by Mrs. Oli- 
ver H. P. Belmont, Mr. and Mrs, Richard 
T. Wilson, Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, * Mrs. 
Stuyvesant Fish, Mr. and Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Louis L. Lor- 
illard, Mrs. Charles H. Baldwin, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mrs. Lewis Quen- 
tin Jones, Mr. and Mrs. J. Nicholas Brown, 
Mrs. James A. Swan, Mrs, George L. Rives, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur T. Kemp, Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Mortimer Brooks, Mrs. William 
Grosvenor, Mr. and Mrs, E. J. Berwind, 
Mrs. Pembroke Jones, Mrs. Samuel Coleman 
and Mrs. Richard [. Gammell. 

Luncheons have been given by Mrs. E. L. 
Ludlow, Mrs. De Forest, Mrs. F. O. French, 
Mrs. Hugh T. Dickey, Mrs. A. Lanfear 
Norrie, Mrs. I, Townsend Burden, Mrs. 
Lyman C. Josephs, in honor of her guests, 
Count and Countess Conturbia, and Mrs. C. 
M. Oelrichs, 

A reception was given by Mrs. Hugh L. 
Willoughby at the Chalet, last week,"to intro- 
duce her daughter, Miss Estelle Willoughby. 


GOLF 


Onwentsia.—The annual tournament 
for the golf championship of America took 
place last week on the links of the Onwent- 
sia Golf Club, near Chicago. The gold 
medal for the best score in the qualifying 
round was won by C. B. Macdonald in 168. 
The best nine scores were as follows : 


C. B. McDonald, Chicago— 


Out 426444 5 4 5-38 

In. 55 § § 6 6 4 4 5$—45—83 

ee § 465 5 $ 4 4 5-743 

ED een teed 656 5 45 3 4 4—42—85—168 
John Reid, Jr., St. Andrew’s— 


Sere 526546 5 4 6—43 
In. -6 6 5 § 44 3 0 4—43—86 
Out ft 2:8 8 6:4 3 Bte--08 
ae $6 $444 4 5 4—41—84 170 
Findlay S. Douglas, F airfield— 
_. Eee 5466565 5 3—45 
In +45 565 § 4 4 4-42-87 
OP wisess § 355645 4 6—43— 
In......-4 65 745 4 3 5 4-43 -86—173 
Dr. Forgan, Onwentsia— 
5 5 6 4-41 
5 4 4 4-42-83 
6 6 7 6—47 
3 4 S$ 4-43—90—!73 
5 5 4 5-42 
4 3 4 4-42-84 
$3.3 $e 
5 4 6 4-—47—89—173 


H, M. Harriman, Meadowbrook— 


TS oss ese $§655 765 § 5—48 

Se §$665444 5 4-43-91 

eee 4465434 4 5—39 

In, 24.4. 575 5 47 4 4 3—44—-83-174 
Walter B. Smith, Onwentsia— 

GRR ccesec 546475 5 4 6—46 

In... ..4 45 © 4 6 4 4 4-41-87 
ee keccus $83 7435 3$ $4 
ear 7574 5 6 2 4 4—44—87—17%4 
R. Terry, Jr. Ardsley— 

ae 6s 7455375 ¢-@ 
SSS 5555 5 5 4 5 4—43—89 
Peery $ 466544 6 3 §—42 

Bs cavewed $675 44 3 6 4—45 86—175 
James A. Tyng, Morris County— 

ee £2.79 ¢ 3 3 & 
Phissvouns 75664 5 4 4 4—45—89 
OM .occes § 45 §5 45 § 4 4—4I 

In... 4666 5 6 3 § 4—45—86—175 


Thirty-two players started for the second 
day’s play, which resulted as follows : 

W. J. Travis, Oakland, beat A. H. Smith, 
Huntington Valley Golf Club, Philadelphia, 
by 10 up and g to play ; Lineaweaver, Phila- 
delphia Country Club, beat Jasper Lynch, 
Lakewood, by 1 up, 37 holes; John Reid, 
Jr., St. Andrew's, beat T. Sterling, Beck- 
with, Cleveland, by 7 up and 6to play; A 
M. Robbins, St. Andrew’s, beat Richard 
Sykes, Overland Park Club, Denver, by 1 up; 
F. S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat William Wal- 
ler, Onwentsia, by 13 up and 12 to play; 
D. R. Forgan, Onwentsia, beat H. H. Cum- 
mings, Swannonoa Country Club, Augusta, 
Ga., by 2 up and 1 to play ; G. G. Hubbard, 
Oakley, beat W. W. Egan, Onwentsia, by 
8 up and 6 to play; C. B. McDonald, 
Chicago, beat Stewart Stickney, St. Louis 
Country Club, by 14 up and 12 to play; W. 
Holabird, Jr., Glenview, beat W. M. Mc- 


Cawley, Merion C. C., Philadelphia, by 6 up 
ani 5 to play; W. B. Smith, Onwentsia, 
beat H. McBride, Cleveland, by 13 up and 
12 to play; T. G. Thorp, Oakley, beat 
Sheldon Casey, Cleveland, by 8 up and 7 to 
play ; James A. Tyng, Morris County, beat 
T. Stuart, Princeton, by 6 up and 5 to play ; 
H.M. Harriman, Meadowbrook, beat W.C. 
Carnegie, Allegheny Golf Club, by 10 up and 
8 to play; Roderick Terry, Jr., Ardsley, 
beat Slason Thompson, Onwentsia, by 2 up 
and 1 to play; Walter Fairbanks, Denver, 
beat T. F. Curtis, Harvard and Essex County 
Club, Manchester, Mass., by 1 up, 40 holes ; 
H. P. Toler, Baltusrol, beat Harold C, 
Smith, Onwentsia, by 4 up and 3 to play. 

On the third day’s play the result was : 

John Reid, Jr., St. Andrew's, beat A. M. 
Robbins, St. Andrew's, 1 up. 

W. J. Travis, Oakland, beat C. P. Linea- 
weaver, Philadelphia, 3 up and 1 to play. 

F. S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat D. R. For- 
gan, Onwentsia, 13 up and 11 to play. 

G. G. Hubbard, Oakley, beat J. A. Tyng, 
Morris County, 5 up and 4 to play. 

J. G. Thorp, Oakley, beat W. B. Smith, 
Onwentsia, 3 up and 1 to play. 

C. B. MacDonald, Onwentsia, beat W. 
Holabird, Jr., Glen View, 6 up and 4 to play. 

H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook, beat R. 
Terry, Jr., Ardsley, 2 up. 

H. P. Toler, Baltusrol, beat W. Fair- 
banks, Denver, 2 up and 1 to play. 


On Thursday : 

W. J. Travis, Oakland, beat John Reid, 
Jr., St. Andrew's, by 2 up and 1 to play, 

F. S. Douglas, Fairfield, beat Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, Oakley, by 7 up and 6 to play. 

C. B. Macdonald, Chicago, beat J. G. 
Thorp, Oakley, by 3 up and 2 to play. 

H. M. Harriman, Meadowbrook, beat H. 
P. Toler, Baltusrol, by 6 up and 5 to play. 


The semi-finals were played on Fri. be- 
tween Douglas and Travis, Harriman and 


Macdonald. The scores were: 
Douglas........ 4466 3 4T5 4 5—41 
Li. ee eee 446 5 6 §t7 4 5—46 
Douglas § 5 646 6 3 4 3-42-83 
Wndce<son 75646 § 3 § 4-45-91 
Douglas oo-eee OO $6 5 5 6 4 6 4 543 
Travis.........6 4 5 44 5 4 5 4—40 
Douglas. . 5 § § 46 § 4 4 *—38—81 
;: seer 6565443 4 *—37-77 
+ Approximated. *Bye holes. 
Harriman.......6 576 5 444 4 4-41 
Macdonald... .6 345 4 44 5 4 §—40 
Harriman...... § $6545 3 5 4—42—83 
Macdonald..... 6575 45 3 § 4—44—84 
Harriman.......4 §$ § 444 5 4 6—4I 
Macdonald..... §$ 464445 $ 6—43 
Harriman.......5 6 § 5§ * * * * #*—21—62 
Macdonald 6656 * © © & #33 -66 
tApproximated. *Bye holes. 


The finals were played on Sat., 8 July, 
between Herbert M. Harriman, Meadow- 
brook Hunt, and Champion Findlay S. Doug- 
las, the former winning the Amateur cham- 
pionship by 3 up and 2 to go, This is the 
first time that an American has won the 
Championship. 


The scores were : 


Harriman.4 3 § 4465 § § §—40 

Dougias. 4 465 5 47 6 5—46 
Harriman.6 4 5 6 6 4 3 4 3—41—8I 
Douglas. -5 § 665 4 4 § 4—44—90 
Harriman.4 4 6 § § Be 5 5 45 
Douglas... 4 6 44 475 $ 4—4! 
Harriman 5 5 5 5§ 5 6 3 * *—34—79—160 
Douglas... 4 5 5 § § § * * -34—75—165 

tApproximated, *Bye holes. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Louis —Arriving Fri., 30 June, 
Miss Archbold, Mr, and Mrs. H. B Barnes, 
Miss P. D. Barnes, Mr. E. R. Biddle, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Miss Emily 
S. Lippincott, Mrs. W. G. Low, the Misses 
Low, Mrs. Kinsley Magoun, Mr. L. F. 
Payn, Hon. and Mrs. Timothy L. Woodruff, 
Mr. Egerton Winthrop. 

Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse.—Sailing 
Tue., 4 pulys Mr. C. C, Cuyler, Miss Cuyler, 
Mrs. hay n L. Gardner, Mr. V. B. Grannis, 
Mrs. W. C. D. Grannis, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Hone, Miss Hone, Mr. ‘and Mrs. Morris K. 
Jesup, Mrs. A. C. Kingsland, the Misses 
Kingsland, Mr. Henry B. Livingston, Mr. 
and Mrs, Edward Oothout, Mr. A. L. 
Painter, Miss M. L, Post, Dr. and Mrs. 
George A. Quimby, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Sands, Mr. and Mrs, Frederick W. Vander- 
bilt. 


[CSEEN ON THE STAGE] 





Lthough not a dramatic event in the 
ordinary acceptation of the woid, the 
passing of the Star—erstwhile Wal- 

lack’s—T heatre is a happening that will sug- 
gest reminiscent thoughts to piay-gcers whose 
first visit to a play-house was paid to the the- 
atre where Lester Wallack, even in his later 
days, played to delighted audiences, ‘These 
youngsters never felt as much at home in tke 
uptown house, and the tearing down of the 
Star will seem to them like the obliteration 
of a landmark hallowed to the memory of 
many pleasant hours. The force of regret 
will be somewhat broken, however, as the 
plays given at this house for the last few 
years have not been such as would attract 
Wallack audiences, which have sought 
amusement in the play-houses further up- 
town. 


The Casino, departing from its custom of 
the last few years, has put upon the stage a 
farce instead of the burle que “ review *’ 
which has occupied the stage here during the 
summer months. It is an adaptation from 
the French, and has been given the ugly title 
of The Rounders. The play is typically a 
Casino one, and this, it will be understood, 
includes a well-trained and attractive-looking 
chorus, 


His Excellency the Governor, although 
withdrawn from the Empire Theatre so late 
as 13 July, is announced for resumption in 
the latter part of August. 


It is now definitely announced that Miss 
Ada Rehan is to play the-leading rdéle in a 
melodrama which 1s to be brought out in 
Drury Lane, London, 


The Man in the Moon is continued in the 
auditorium of the New York Theatre, whiie 
the roof is given over tothe allurements of the 
aerial Magnolia Grove which include Fay 
Templeton, Cissy Loftus, Mile. Erno’s dogs 
and Walton’s monkeys, continues its pros- 
perous career. 


At Keith’s there are, by way of entertain- 
ment, a little comedy, One Wife Too Many, 
juggling, acrobats, harp-playing and variety 
actors in couples. 


At Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house 
Musical Dale is the chief attraction and the 
new comers will include Mollie Fuller and 
Freder’'d Holien. The Pleasure Palace offers 
a comedietta in which George Henry Broder 
plays the title réle. Dancers and singers fill 
out the two-hour bill. 


At the Casino roof garden Mme, Pilar- 
Morin appears in Unmasked and it is prom- 
ised that on Monday next Richard Carle's 
burlesque, The Maid In the Moon, will be 
produced. 


At Manhattan Beach old-fashioned min- 
strelsy is being given for this week and next. 
The strongest members of the Primrose and 
Dockstader company have been brought to- 
gether, and these appear in the *‘ semi-circle *’ 
show during first part, as well as in the 
vaudeville, which follows. 


The Franz Kaltenborn orchestra is giving 
nightly concerts of a high order of merit at*St, 
Nicholas Garden. — The Victor Herbert 
Twenty-second Regiment Band is at Terrace 
Garden, 


A woman skilled in marksmanship is a 
special attraction at the Madison Square Roof 


Garden, where are also to be seen Isham's. 


Octoroons. 
AT THE THEATRES 


New York—7.45, The Man in the Moon. 

Proctor’s— Variety. 

Casino Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

New York Roof Garden— Vaudeville. 

Keith's—Continuous performance. 

Harlem Music Hall— Vaudeville. 

Koster & Bial's—Burlesque and variety. 

Eden Musée—Cinématograph, waxworks. 

Pleasure Palace- Continuous performance. 

Terrace Garden — Twenty-Second Regiment 
Band, 

Madison Square Roof Garden—Variety. 

Victoria Theatre Roof Garden— Variety. 

St. Nicholas Garien—Kaltenborn concerts, 
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STEUBEN Co., 


vane | S CORSETS. 


LONG WAISTED, for 
comfort, style, durabil- 
ity. Special corsets for 
slender or delicate ja- 
dies, giving a perfect 
curve to the form, there 
being no pressure on the 
chest, asthe spring holds 
the corset jn a natural 
way, without any pad- 
ding. 
PRICES—Gray, $2.50 
up; White, $3.00 up; 
Biack, $4 00 up. 





VIAU'S ABDOMINAL CORSETS. 

LONG WAISTED, OF 
special design, made very 
short over the hips, leaving ¥ 
nothing under the belt to 
prevent corset from curving 
May Jace it 
over the stomach to reduce as 
much as desired, 

Prices $5.00 and upward. 

We also make a corset for 
deformed ladies. By use of 
a patent spring any deform- 


in to the waist. 


ity is overcome in any part 
of the body. If one side of 
the body is smaller than the 
other it can be made to ap- 
pear perfectly straight. 
LOW BUST FRENCH CORSET. 

’ This is my Low Bust 
The 
Very 
short over the hips— 





#7 French Corset. 
very latest style. 


all sizes generally in 
stock. When made to 
order will suit the fig- 
ure, Satisfaction guar- 
anteed in every respect 

Send for Circular. 

B. VIAU, 

69 W. 23d St., N.Y. 


‘AMERICA’S 
GREATEST 
RAILROAD” 














is the title conferred by the press of two 
continents upon the New York Central. 

This is partly for the reason that for 
the number, speed, comfort and luxury 
of its through trains the New York 
Central is without an equal on this 
Continent. 


For a copy of the ** Luxury of Modern Railway 
Travel,”’ send one 2-cent stamp to George H. 
Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand Central 


Station, New York. 





OLEIN 


SKIN FOOD 


Immediately softens 
the skin and removes 
incipient wrinkles. The 
tissues are nourished 
and firmness restored to 
the muscles, producing 
a youthful contour and 








OLEIN 


WATER 


A delightfully re- 
freshing tonic used for 
removing dust, powder 
or oiliness; a boon for 
Summer use, as it fades 
freckles and refines en- 


larged pores while keep- 








um seinem . freshness of complex- | ing the skin clear, cool 
to ion. | and fragrant. 
PRICE, $1.50. An Immediate Improvement Guaranteed  pRICE, $2.00. 
Post-paid, Post-paid. 


. James H. Freeman says: 


“We recommend the Olein Preparations because they are positively harmless and me fe effect- 


ive beautifiers, and we bestow upon them the heartiest endorsement of the American Journal of Health 


Address ali Mail Orders and Inquiries to 


OLIVE ROBART, 


343 Fifth Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 214 Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 
and at 55 St. [lartin’s Lane, London. 





FOX’S PATENT SPAT PUTTEE 


For Golfing, Hunting, Riding, Bicyclirg, Fishi 
Walkin etc, The must practical and comfortab le 
form of High Gaiter yet produced. A Spat and Puttee 
combined, forming one continuous piece. Will fit any 
boot or shoe. They can be put on much quicker than 
NO BUTTONS TO COME 


the ordinary cloth gaiter. 
Wondertiul support to 


OFF. Very neat in appearance. 


sthe leg. Strengthening for young children. 


All wool and water proofed. Easily dried or cleansed. | 


Can be had in Black, Brown, Navy Blue, Kharkee, 
and a variety of mixtures. 
Write for Illustrated Circular and Shade Card. 
Price, $5.00 per pair. 
Sold at all leading Sores, Ourfitters, Tailors, etc. 
Or sent direct on receipt of price by 


BALE & MANLEY, 415 Wool Exchange Bidg. 
Beach St. and West Breadway, N. Y. 
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Oil... 


Combines 


Perfection 
of Quality 
with 
Absolute 
Purity 


© ? Leghorn, Italy 
Sy Established 1836 











DR. DYS’ 
SACHETS de TOILETTE 


Prepared only by V. DARSY, 54 Faubourg 
St. Honore, Paris. 


Entirely composed of 
flowers and vegetable 
substances, Used with 
Dr. Dys’ special cream 
—the Dysaline, and 
Seve Dermale, they 
prevent the skin from 
being tanned, sunburnt 
or freckled. 





Sold in America only by 
V. DARSY, 129 EAST 26TH STREET 


Write for circular. 











GREAT WESTERN 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and homes, in 
preference to foreign 


vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
New Yor«k. 





For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 





Readers inquiring names 


of shops where articles men- 


tioned in Vogue are purchas- | 


able should always enclose a | 


stamped and addressed en-| 


velope for reply. 








Evangeline’s Land, 
BEAUTIFUL 


Nova Scotia 


—IS THE— 


IDEAL PLACE FOR 
YOUR VACATION. . 


The Finest Summer Climate in the world. 


Only a few hours’ sail on the 
Safe, Speedy Steamers of the 


YARMOUTH LINE, 


Sailing from Lewis Wuarr, Boston, at 
2 P.M., every Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, connecting at Yarmouth 
by boat a d train for all points in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

Handsome new Guide Book for 1899 
and other descriptive matter free on postal 
request, 

For staterooms and other information 
address H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 
Yarmouth Steamship Co. (Limited), 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


| @ Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents e 
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GOLF SHIRTS 
GOLF TROUSERS 


Made to Measure 


FAULTLESS IN DESIGN, PATTERN 


AND FIT 


Our long and careful study of 
is correct, becoming and 
practical in men’s golfing outfits is 
at your disposal. 
Let us send you samples of 
the beautiful madras, cheviots 
and flannel shirtings that we 
have made for well-known 
golfers, and ask us also for 
samples of those flannels we 
are making into long golf 
trouserings that fit and yet 
give freedom of movement. 
WE MAKE BELTS, TOO, AND 
NECK DRESSINGS 


We send a self-measuring blank 
and guarantee a fit in shirts and 
pants. Our general line of hab- 
erdashery is probably unequalled 
anywhere outside of London. 


Our Booklet, ‘* A WELL 
DRESSED GOLFER,’’sent 
free. It tells things every 
golfer should know. 


Lincoln Bartlett Company 


SHIRT MAKERS 


50 Jackson Boulevard, Cuicaco 


ime aes 
IS THE BEST 


_ BECAUSE ITS PURITY 
“JS ABSOLUTE, ITS FLAVOR 
UNIQUE, ‘MADE 


NICE, FRANGE, 


TRY IT WITH Your 


\LADS bb 








LONG ariel 1. 


" HOTEL AND INN NOW OPEN, 
UNEXCELLED RAILROAD SERVICE AND 
NEW BOULEVARD OPEN TO IHE 
HOTEL. FINEST BEACH AND BATHING. 
NEW STABLES AND NEW COTTAGES 
THIS SEASON. 

Apply to 
A. E. DICK, Prop. 


TELEPHONE 21:A, LONG BEACH. 





SOSSSSSHOSSSSSSSSOOOO secoooooocs 


Scuuine 
Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes 
deceived. The genuine bears the words, 


“‘gegentiBer dem Jufichs-(pfats,”” 
the address of the great Farina distil- 
lery, ** gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz ” 
(opposite the Julichs Place). 
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“ Veryone has a right to his opinion’’ was the contention of a man—a voter— 
EK engaged in a controversy in regard to questions of public polity with a con- 
scientious, well-informed and energetic fellow-citizen who was advocating 
certain measures to which the other was opposed. The disagreement of these particu- 
lar disputants is of interest here, only as furnishing occasion for the presentation of a 
popular misconception of a right which has been won for the people of this and some 
other countries at the cost of much bloodshed and treasures in the past. A person 
whose opinion can be expressed in acts that help to affect the present well being and 
ultimate destiny of others is entitled to hold that opinion only as the result of a serious 
study of the subject involved. Ignorance has no opinion worth respect, and that 
ignorance should impose its dictum upon others is a monstrous perversion of a right. 
In certain sections of this country an aggregation of ignorance, which has been given 
the right by the national government to inflict its will upon the community is deprived 
of opportunity to do so by the intelligent classes, thus furnishing a notable example of 
an embargo that is justifiably placed upon the ‘‘right’’ to hold opinions that would 
inevitably become destructively operative. Disenfranchising a nation—and that is what 
would be the effect practically if the ignorant voter was disbarred is impossible of 
performance, nor is it advocated in this paper. The aim here is to indicate the more 
than absurdity, the criminality of a man daring to hold opinions which he translates 
into acts that affect others, unless those opinions are the result of a conscientious study 
of the issues involved. 





Opinions on any vital question ought not as a simple matter of justice to others 
to be mere prejudice or the echo of views set forth by anonymous newspaper writers. 
This age sees many problems that affect the material and spiritual welfare of every in- 
habitant of this country come up for solution before some twelve millions or voters 
of whom probably not a quarter of a million has ever consulted any standard book, 
questions of administration, trade, commerce, the circulating medium, banking, or 
any other of the subjects that mean dollars and cents and bread and butter, and a 
good deal more to the whole nation. Because the large majority of voters are grossly 
ignorant of the questions involved, the lessons of history go for naught and costly and 
vicious experiment in the administration of finance and trade, for example, are made at 
the bidding of cunning, self-seeking politicians when a little more elementary study of 
the subject would have revealed the fact that the theory was false and the real object 
of its advocator was the exploitation of special interests. The ignorant voter involves 
others beside himself in the results of his fatal lack of knowledge. The cost of edu- 
cating the voter——a continual process—reaches a stupendous total in actual money out- 
lay as witness one manifestation of ignorance—the silver purchase—which cost the 
country an amount that might as well been flung into the sea for all the benefit it con- 
ferred upon the nation. _ Beside such colossal and costly errors as this one, the cost of 
training the voter includes the frequent paralysis of industry and trade through appre- 
hension as to what economic enormity he will next commit in his course as an admin- 
istrator of affairs concerning which he is not possessed of a single fact. 














Opinions on other matters, such as opportunity for classes such as wage earners, 
and races such as the negro, the Filipinos, the West Indians, and for women; the 
questions that concern dependent creatures like children and animals the educational 
systems, questions of municipal administration, are ‘‘ rights*’ only when the outcome 
of a study of the subjects involved. Ignorance, more especially deliberate ignorance, 
which ignores the means of enlightenment is most emphatically not entitled to ‘« his” 
opinion, and he or she is a national benefactor who will challenge ignorance’s right 
to his opinion whenever he attempts to assert it. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


THE SUPERFLUOUS PERTURBATION OF DR. 
ARABELLA——-BUTCHERY IN MODERN NOV- 
ELS—-RUTHLESS SLAYINGS OF ANTHONY 
HOPE AND RUDYARD KIPLING— 
VIOLATIONS OF THE SIXTH 
COMMANDMENT IN FIC- 

TION CALL FORTH NO PROTESTS FROM READ- 
ERS—WHAT DEPARTMENT STORES AC- 
COMPLISH FOR CONSUMERS — OUR 
ANIMAL PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 


6 ke~ appears always to be some individ- 


ual or some societies who view with 
alarm any new move that women or 
girls may make in any direction. It seems to 
be assumed in a world where fixedness of insti- 
tution and customs is practically unknown that 
the woman sex will offer an exception to every 
other living organism and continue until the 
end of time to occupy the status and to con- 
duct itself as its nearly aboriginal ancestors did. 
Sometimes it is a public man who delivers 
himself of some ridiculous protest or opinion, as 
was the case recently with a clergyman who 
objected to college education for girls because 
it developed them into blue-stockings—an ab- 
surd misstatement—or a woman or body of 
women arise and ‘‘anti,’’ or fulminate, 
against progression. One of the class who be- 
lieves in retrogression or stagnation—this time 
a woman physician—has made herself ridicu- 
lous in the pages of an English magazine by 
becoming hysterical over the possible outcome 
of women’s interest in sports. 
Pal 
Because Clara prefers a twenty-mile spin on 
her bicycle to doing family chores in the way of 
filling a general utility réle, perpetually at the 
beck and call of parents and brothers and 
sisters, Dr. Arabella sees in the future a race 
of heartless women who care naught for moth- 
erhood and home. . It is the old story of 
woman being chained to ministration for others 
not after large, well-planned methods which 
are permanently beneficial and uplifting, but 
that species of special coddling for kin and 
friends which has done more probably to de- 
velop selfishness in the recipients and to keep 
women in the estate of contempt in which they 
have been held than almost any other form of 
activity. That human being whose services 
may be had at call will never be held in esteem, 
nor does she deserve to be. It is as possible 
to make oneself cheap in intercourse with 
one’s family and one’s associates as it is in 
intercourse with strangers, and if outdoor 
sports tend to make Clara physically strong 
and mentally independent, they will have 
accomplished two much needed reforms, 


* 
* * 


A literary critic who appears to be quite 
without prejudice has been amusing himself 
by pointing out to an unobservant public that 


VOGUE 


the English-speaking races on both sides of the 
Atlantic have of late years not only passively 
condoned slaughter in novels, but that those 
authors who have portrayed the largest number 
and most extreme instances of violations of the 
Sixth Commandment have been most sought 
after by readers. The list of murder novelists 
is long, and it dazzles with the names of the 
great writers of modern fiction. There appear 
Anthony Hope, Rudyard Kipling, R. L. 
Stevenson, Rider Haggard, Robert Cromie— 
author of Crack of Doom and The Next 
Crusade—Thomas Hardy, Mrs. Ward. The 
critic contemptuously avers that art is consid- 
ered to be on perfectly safe moral ground with 
the British public (and this is equally true of 
the American public) when it sympathetically 
represents breaches of the Sixth Commandment, 
provided it only stops there, and never raises 
the question of the Seventh. ‘¢ Our healthy 
taste (?) and our delicacy (?) are proved by 
the satisfaction we take in tales of abnormal 
bloodshed.’* 


x 

The question is hazarded whether it is not 
reasonable to suppose that the constant reading 
of tales of honorable murder, written by gentle- 
men for ladies and gentlemen, might not tend 
to encourage the practice in real life, where it 
must often seem so convenient, and where its 
propriety must often be perfectly clear as tried 
by the generous standards of the sanguinary 
school. ‘¢ Scott, Fielding, Richardson, Gold- 
smith, Dickens, Thackeray, Henry James and 
Howells are among the writers who abstain from 
butchery ; but of Kipling,’’ in The Drums 
of the Fore and Aft in particular, he has given 
to his large public such a touch of the thrill 
of slaughter as no previous artist had been able 
to communicate ; and as for his Jungle Book, 
it is sarcastically said that in the intellectual 
interests of the young he contrives to raise the 
life of the lower animals to the epic hights of 
massacre hitherto reserved for the head of the 
mam mailia. 

* 
* * 

The American public is so accustomed to 
class legislation that it is most unlikely that its 
attention would be particularly attracted to the 
generality of new laws designed to mitigate 
conditions that bear harshly upon special in- 
dustries or trades. Machines supplant men in 
various lines of activity, and few persons be- 
yond the workers displaced are at all aware 
that a change has taken’ place. There are, 
however, certain trades conspicuously before 
the public, ones that touch it closely, such as 
the department stores, and in these people at 
large are sufficiently interested to follow a dis- 
cussion of the status that should be assigned 
them in the world’s business of the day. They 
furnish another instance of displacement, the 
victim of progress in this instance being the 
small retail dealer, who, in every considerable 
city in this country, and in European cities as 
well, is feeling the obliterating competition of 
what, in reality, is a development of the old- 
fashioned village general store. The saving in 
time, strength, and money to the purchaser is 
enormous, when the season’s shopping—per- 
sonal and household—can be accomplished by 
means of lifts between stories instead of by 
tiresome street runnings about supplemented 
by cab or car travel. Beside which the large 
capital and the selection of specially capable 
department heads insures a variety and excel- 


20 


lence of stock not attainable under the old con- 
ditions. 
* % 

In France and Germany the influence of the 
small shopkeepers has been sufficiently power- 
ful to influence legislation to the extent of the 
imposition of a tax on the department stores. 
Tax as heavily as they might, no body of law 
givers has been able to retard in the least the 
growth of the department store, nor does there 
seem to be the least likelihood of any agency, 
save out and out prohibition which will impede 
what is in fact an inevitable tendency of trade. 
Aggregations of capital which permit of cash 
payment for large outputs from manufacturers, 
who are thus guaranteed a sure market and 
prompt settlement, and direct distribution to 
the consumer, do away with much of the ex- 
pensive machinery of trade in the way of labor 
and delay, economies of which the purchaser 
feels the effects in reduced cost. How can it 
be expected that the public will sanction pun- 
ishment in the way of taxes for the department 
store which has been its benefactor ? 

* 
* * 

The public certainly shows no tenderness for 
other classes of workers whom latter-day 
methods have deprived of certain emoluments. 
Take, for instance, the matter of searching titles 
in real estate. The legal fee not so long ago 
was $100, and this sum was asked and paid as 
unquestioningly as is the price of a car ride or 
a theatre ticket. Now, Title and Guaranty 
Companies perform the same service for a 
quarter of the legal fee, and this class of fat 
commissions has been lost to the average 
lawyer. He mourns the fact in converse with 
his familiars, but it is not recorded of him that 
he ever endeavored to ‘‘fix’’ the successful 
company competitors by agitating for tax dis- 
crimination against them. The greatest good 
of the greatest number is a sound law of trade 
as well as of ethics, and tendencies in that di- 
rection will continue to develop in spite of arti- 


ficial restrictions. 


* 
* * 


Among the newer societies for the develop- 
ment of a spirit of kindliness toward animals 
is one started with the object of educating chil- 
dren in the care, protection and kindly treat- 
ment of animals. Our Animal Protective 
League, as it is called, interests children by 
means of picture talks illustrated by lantern 
photographs, The lectures are twelve in number 
and comprise such subjects as (1) City Animals, 
(2) City Birds, (3) Park Animals and Birds, (4) 
Animal in Art and History, (5) The Horse, 
(6) The Dog and Cat, (7) Nature Study, (8) 
Habits and Characters of Animals, (9) What 
Bright-Eyed Children Should See, (10) The 
Animal in Fable, sop and La Fontaine, (11) 
Animal Sagacity, (12) Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals. A Picture Talk 
costs $30, this sum defraying the cost of lec- 
turer and apparatus. The league also issues 
leaflets containing stories of animal life, the 
expense for which is $50 for four thousand. 
Funds are needed for the leaflets, and also for 
the other expeness of the League; annual 
membership is $5, but subscriptions for any 
amount, larger or smaller, will be gladly re- 
received. The officers of the Society are: Mrs. 
Myles Standish, president; Mr W. H. Lol- 
man, vice-president ; Mrs. John Greenough, 
secretary; Mr. Henry Whitney Monroe, 
treasurer. The headquarters of the League 
are 105 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 
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OUT OF HIS CASTE. A 
CUBAN STORY 


BY M. BOURCHIER SANFORD 


Ack Thorn, the assistant engineer, and 
the new rodman, Basil Chelton, sat on 
the verandah smoking, while Cuchu, the 

Indian half-breed, placed coffee, home-made 
bread and guava jelly on the table beside them. 
They were accustomed to the use of jelly or 
preserves instead of butter, which could not be 
bought at any price. The cattle of the island 
gave little milk, so only condensed milk was 
used in the camp. 

It was a Sunday afternoon, and the other 
members of the staff were spending the day in 
Santiago, several miles distant. Chelton was 
enlarging on the advantages the open coun- 
try possessed over the ill paved, badly drained 
streets of Santiago, when he suddenly rose and 
with a grimace of disgust, flung away the con- 
tents of his cup, into which some red ants had 
found their way, despite the vessels of oil and 
water into which the legs of the table were 
placed, for the discouragement of crawling 
things. 

Thorn laughed. ‘* My dear fellow, when 
you have been here a while you will shut your 
eyes to the presence of such intruders, and 
drink your coffee, or take your soup, regard- 
less. 1 am particular enough myself to re- 
move the visitors, but I save the coffee, other- 
wise I should often run the risk of starvation.”’ 

At that moment, they caught sight of a man 
with three children, who came out of a grove 
beyond the railroad track. The man’s should- 
ers were bent, and he was shabbily dressed. 
The clothing of the children, too, showed 
poverty. There was a striking dissimilarity 
between the three. The eldest girl was a 
sweet-faced blonde, of about twelve years ; the 
second girl was almost black, with the flat nose 
and thick lips of the African ; while the boy 
was a handsome, brown-skinned lad. 

‘«Why, it’s Rivers!*’ exclaimed Thorn. 
‘¢ Poor fellow, how he has changed !"" 

When the visitor recognized the speaker as 
an old acquaintance, the color rose under his 
bronzed skin, and he said, with some embar- 
rassment, ‘‘ What, Thorn, is it you’? I thought 
you had left Cuba for good.*” 

‘<T'thought so, too; but I returned several 
months ago to work on the extension of the 
railroad. I inquired about you, and heard you 
had moved far away.”” 

«¢ Yes, but we came back last week. We 
have the cottage beyond the guasima grove.’ 

He gave the information in a spiritless way, 
and ended with a sigh. 

While he was speaking, the children had 
been eyeing the dainties, and the boy was suck- 
ing his sticky fingers, which he had dipped in 
the jam. 

‘‘Henrique !*’ cried his sister, seizing his 
arm, and trying to drag him from the table. 
Whereat he gave forth a dismal howl. 

‘¢ Don't fret, little man, you shall have as 
much as you want,’’ said Thorn, good- 
humoredly. 

‘«They can’t speak English,’’ explained 
Rivers. But the child understood the language 
of facial expression, for he smiled back at the 
engineer and returned to the table. Thorn 
rang for Cuchu, and ordered a bountiful sup- 
ply of crackers and preserves of which the chil- 
dren ate hungrily. 

‘«©Who is he?*’ asked Chelton, after the 
man and his tri-colored family had departed. 
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‘In the first place he is an awful warning 
to the susceptible and impulsive to beware of 
any entanglements with the dark-eyed, brown- 
skinned native beauties.”” 

Thorn paused, and Chelton colored. His 
companion had given him some very plain hints 
that his wandering by the lagoon on a moon- 
light night, with the handsome daughter of a 
peon of the neighborhood was, to say the least, 
imprudent. 

‘* Rivers’s wife, Lola, is a quadroon, no 
darker than many a brunette born of Ameri- 
can parents,’’ continued Thorn. ‘* But mark 
how the almost pure African type has come out 
in that second girl. It’s a clear case of atavism. 
Lola was a beautiful girl when Rivers married 
her, I have been told, but she lost her good 
looks early. She is quite illiterate, and rather 
dull-minded ; while Rivers is an Oxford gradu- 
ate, fond of reading and study, and one who 
would have appreciated the companionship of 
a refined, intellectual woman. Apart from the 
question of color, Lola is quite unfitted to take 
a place in the society to which he has been ac- 
customed : he belongs to a good old English 
family.’* 

‘¢ A man is a fool who marries out of his 
class,’’ said Chelton abruptly. 

‘« Yes, and Rivers has learned that by bitter 
experience. But he was too chivalrous to stop 
short of marriage after he had led the girl to 
believe that he meant to marry her. She had 
nursed him through a fever, and he has told me 
that he owed his life to her care. He has gone 
down sadly since I saw him last. Though he 
has never been a dissipated man he has grown 
more and more shiftless and hopeless. 

‘¢ The first time I met him he was at a 
place which we called ‘Crab Summit,’ on the 
line of the railroad, not far from Aguadores. 
We named it so on account of the great num- 
bers of land crabs. On one occasion they con- 
gregated on the track so that the engine could 
not proceed. Rivers was filling a basket with 
the crabs, and I stopped to ask him if he knew 
they were uneatable. He was a handsome 
young fellow then, tall and straight. He has 
aged very rapidly. 

‘* He did some work for us on the road, and 
I often went to see him in his home. He spoke 
sometimes of his college days, but he was 
usually reticent about his life in England; and 
one day I learned the reason. It was on a 
Sunday afternoon. We were smoking in front 
of his cottage; and little Sibyl, who was the 
only child at that time—there are six now— 
was playing beside us. I happened to mention 
a speech I had read of a young countryman of 
his for whom a brilliant career had been 
prophesied. 

«¢ © Yes,’ he said, ‘he is a fine fellow. We 
were—near friends.” Then his voice choked, 
and he put his hand over his eyes. 

«¢ When he looked up again, a woman was 
coming toward the house, leading a little girl 
by the hand. 

‘« Rivers turned as white as death, and rose 
up, with his hand over his heart, as if with 
sudden pain. 

«¢ «Do you know her?’ I asked. But the 
question was needless, and he did not answer. 

‘¢ The woman was bending her head to talk 
to the child, and she did not recognize him 
until she was within a few feet of us. Then 
her face, too, grew ghastly pale. 

‘< «Sibyl,” he said; and then I knew for 
whom he had named his child. 


«« «T came to see if I could get some water. 
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The little girl is very thirsty, she exclaimed; 
and she spoke with difficulty, though she tried 
to appear undisturbed. 

‘« «Ts she yours?” he stammered. 

««« Mine!” she said. And I never heard a 
voice express so much indignation, hurt feel- 
ing, in one word. ‘No, George Rivers, I 
am not married.” 

‘* He turned to his own child and told her 
to bring some water. The woman started and 
her face quivered when she heard him call the 
little one Sibyl. Then he looked at me, and 
I made an excuse to withdraw ; for I knew 
that there were words to be spoken between 
those two that no other ear should hear. 

‘«The next evening he told me about it. 
He had been engaged to her when he left Eng- 
land, and had come out to Cuba, believing he 
should make a fortune and a home for her. 
But, though deep down in his heart he loved 
her better than any other woman in the world, 
and would love her so to the end of his life, he 
had let his wandering fancy stray after a hand- 
some face, until he felt that he could not in 
honor draw back, though marriage with Lola 
meant the breaking of his pledge to another 
woman. On his wedding morning he had re- 
ceived a letter from Sibyl, speaking of the 
time, drawing nearer every day, when they 
should be together. It was only then that he 
wrote to her, telling her that he had been un- 
successful ; that he could not provide such a 
home as she ought to have, and that she was 
free. She answered the letter, but he had 
moved away, and he never heard of her until 
she appeared before him. 

‘« She had come to Cuba on a visit to an 
English family, whose plantation was not far 
from his cottage. But she went away early on 
the next morning. I believe she had come in 
the hope of finding him, thinking it was pov- 
erty that had kept him apart from her. I shall 
never forget the look on her face when he 
spoke to the child as Sibyl, and she understood 
that it was his. Such marriages as Rivers’s 
have wrecked the lives of many a man on this 
island ; yes, and of many a woman, too.”’ 





GLIMPSES 
AsouT JEWELs— 


The dernier cri is to have your fine large 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, etc., set to wear 
as shoulder straps to balls and ceremonious din- 
ner gowns. Pearls are as desirable as ever, 
and worn in as many rows as the length of the 
neck will permit. They are seen in the hair 
now and then, and looped on the corsage as 
well. Emeralds are the great craze—and very 
huge ones, about which the polite world never 
ventures to make an unkind remark. 


THaT— 


At all smart foregatherings this summer 
one’s millinery outfit will be quite incomplete 
without a hat having narrow black velvet strings 
to tie under the chin at the left, or drop like a 
necklace below. ‘This pretty directoire touch 
in velvet or tulle is de rigueur. 


SEE— 


That carriage mantles and dinner cloaks 
have the dolman shoulder outline, and cling 
into the figure with an inward spring at the 
waist line. That is the matron and dowager’s 
obligatory smartness. 























YACHTING TOQUES 


AND WRAPS—IN-TOWN- 
FOR-THE-DAY GOWNS——EXAMPLES OF FOU- 


LARDS TRIMMED WITH CLOTH—BLACK 
MUSLINS AND THOSE IN BEIGE COLOR— 
WHITE PIQUE BANDED WITH CLOTH 
—SLENDER SKIRT EFFECTS MAY 
BE SUPERSEDED NEXT SEASON 
BY BOUFFANT DRAPERY 


COSTUME BOATING NOTES 


Short cruise of a day or two aboard a 
A well-appointed yacht, in the waters of 
the Sound or Lower Bay, is an en- 
chanting occasion for wearing those smart tailor- 
made things which go by the name of yachting 
gowns, costumes, etc. There it is that smooth- 
faced white cloths, rough and smooth white 
serges, or navy-blue cloths with their white 
satin and white cloth facings are en evidence, 
and make their bid for favor and praise. In 
very warm weather white piqués are en régle, 
and so are very light white flannels. The tailor 
finish on both is far more original this season 
than ever before, because of strap stitchings, 
cordings, overlapped seams and the use of 
white taffeta on flannels and white lawn or 
piqués, to bring about charmingly new effects. 
Yachting toques are often built of nothing 
but feathers. A whole pigeon or several wings 
are the modish trimmings of the hour. Sailor 
hats with scarf and pompons of white crépe, or 
scarf windings and choux of straw braid, com- 
bined with the favorite wing trimmings, and 
varied by the nautical cap, which some women 
prefer, gives a fair margin for choice and for 
becomingness. Touches of gold are seen on 
caps, but they are smarter without ; but very 
tiny gold buttons are the thing on reefers. 
Reefers and deck capes, as well as long coats 
and cloaks for stiff breezes and cool nights, are 
adjuncts made up very handsomely in fine 
cloths. Hoods for deck capes and long wraps, 
serve their purpose where hat-pins fail. Lace 
and figured mousseline de soie scarfs are pretty 
head windings in the moonlight not to be for- 
gotten. 


COMING-TO-TOWN GOWNS 


Going in and out of town through the sum- 
mer months has quite as fashionable a side, so 
far as dress is concerned, as going out to dine. 
A woman's reputation for taste in dress depends 
upon what she wears on train or boat. Smart 
women are very much alive to that fact, and 
are as fastidious in ordering gowns for this pur- 
pose as they are in selecting a ceremonious one. 
Criticism on the part of both sexes is very sharp 
in making these journeys together, and the 
least departure from a well-set-up standard of 
fitness and good taste tells strongly against the 
delinquent. From this critical point of view 
it is agreed that there is nothing more chic than 
a foulard trimmed with cloth, quite in the vein 
of any other gown of like character suitable for 
summer wear. The combination sounds warm 
and weavy, but in point of fact the opposite 1s 
the case. Having made recent journeys with 
two capital examples from the well-dressed 
Hempstead colony, that of itself entitles them to 
be mentioned. 


BLUE FOULARD AND BLUE CLOTH 


A handsome blonde was wearing a foulard 
in pastel blue, festooned throughout its surface 
with small chains of graduated white beads for 
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its design. The skirt, needless to say, was 
the perfection of what a skirt in the fashion 
should be ; a proper width to its fulness con- 
trasted with those built for house use ex- 
clusively. Two fitted or shaped pieces of 
plain smooth-faced cloth were laid on so as to 
sweep around the skirt bottom, separated by a 
few inches, then turning a round corner at the 
sides and rising in front into a blunt sort of 
point at the apex, in the centre of the front 
skirt gore. These bands are about two inches 
wide, stitched down on each side and their 
edges waved, the lower side convexly, the up- 
per side concavely. The upper part of back 
gore was finely tucked instead of being drawn 
flat to the figure. This gives a decided air of 
ease to its skirt drapery, which cannot be at- 
tained by so soft and pliable a material as fou- 
lard when drawn across the figure without any 
fulness whatever. A round bodice is laid in 
side plaits, fastens in front, and is belted to 
the skirt with a narrow fitted cloth belt, stitched 
several times across. An empiécement of 
black cloth fits the upper shoulders like a yoke, 
giving an oval line on its lower side and a heart 
opening for the chemisette. A foulard collar 
fitted to the shoulders, having on its edge a 
band of cloth waved to match those on the 
skirt, springs from the lower edge of this em- 
piécement just mentioned. A similar cloth 
band finishes the wrists of the sleeves, which 
otherwise are quite untrimmed. Chemisette 
of pale écru batiste is fully covered with a nar- 
row lace purling embroidery, edged with a fine 
gold thread. Above the stock are pipings of 
straw-color and mauve taffeta. A toque of 
pastel straw, somewhat deeper in color than 
the gown and trimmed with a mousseline scarf 
about the crown and brim, is then caught up 
on the left, with pompons of the same mixed 
in with others of pastel taffeta, and white 
pigeon wings are grouped in a very chic way. 


BLACK AND WHITE FOULARD AND BLACK 
CLOTH 


The second gown was equally smart: a cre- 
ation in black and white, feathery discs of 
white on a black ground. The skirt was well 
modeled, with a narrow fitted flounce on the 
bottom, a tunic line above it in black cloth, 
this band having for its edges scroll effects well 
stitched down. Vertical tucks in small groups 
preserve the sheath-like effect of upper skirt, 
emphasizing those long lines so indispensable to 
modishness of figure at present. Similar ver- 
tical tucks closely run together form the fronts 
and back of bodice, which is round and belted 
with the same foulard, giving the illusion of a 
princesse. This black cloth is again seen as 
an empiécement fitting high on the shoulders, 
dropping towards the back and front, allowing 
for chemisette opening above. An all-over 
embroidery in a close design composed the 
chemisette and its high stock, rises into points 
at the back of the neck and is finished with 
pipings of pale apple green taffeta. The 
sleeves are closely tucked crosswise and for 
wrist finish have a narrow flare of stitched 
cloth onthe edge, A black silk straw boléro 
turban, artistically modeled, has for trimming 
on the left two bunches of white violets, one 
larger than the other, with a profusion of green 
foliage which contributes to the happiest en- 
semble imaginable. 


RUN-ABOUT MUSLINS 


For wearing in and out of town on very warm 
days, there is a certain chic about black and 
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beige swiss muslins, finely embroidered with 


dots. Black muslins are made up over black 
taffeta and beige over beige. The former are 
enchanting when trimmed with narrow black 
Valenciennes and alternate pipings of black 
and white taffeta. Bodices are cut down for 
chemisettes and collarettes introduce the proper 
shoulder width. Beige muslins trimmed with 
heavy beige laces are perfection. Cluny or 
guipure are the favorites and white Maltese 
laces dye exceedingly well in beige tints and 
trim prettily. Shaped flounces and insettings 
of lace are exceedingly effective also for skirt 
trimming and much used. Now and then 
overlapping shaped flounces are seen, but 
women of moderate hight prefer the long skirt 
flatly trimmed, not only because it is the most 
modish but they find it the most becoming. 


CLOTH BANDS ON PIQUE 


Here is a genuine novelty consisting of the 
most original combination of materials in white 
piqué with cloth applications. But the piqué 
for this purpose must be extremely fine, and 
soft as velvet. A race coat of this character 
was first seen at the Auteuil races not long ago, 
and its creator had the proud satisfaction of 
discovering that it created a real sensation, so 
openly was it remarked and admired. The 
cloth application in this case was fawn color, 
and the design beginning at the bottom ex- 
tended up the long skirts and to all parts in 
harmonious lines, an ensemble of perfect taste. 
Those who then wondered over the combina- 
tion are wearing piqués with various other col- 
ored cloths in combination, They require to 
be sent to the cleaners frequently, it is true, but 
they return as fresh as if just finished. 


BLACK AND WHITE TRIMMING 


A very novel touch, too, for full dress 
gowns, is seen in black and white combina- 
tions, where broad entredeux of black or white 
laces are united on the skirts by between straps 
of vertical narrow black ribbon, usually about 
half an inch wide. Black net skirts are also 
well suited to this style of trimming. Instead 
of velvet ribbon, pailletes of jet or metallic blue 
sold by the yard in this width, are extremely 
effective and so are narrow mousseline ruch- 
ings. This, by the way, as a hint, should 
one have some yards of broad lace stowed 
away, and not know to what use to put it. 


MARQUISE SKIRT THREATENED 


Parisian faiseurs are responsible for the ru- 
mor that the close fitting fourreau skirt will 
not be carried over next winter. They declare 
in favor of the apron front, with redingote skirt 
drapery ; in other words, the Marquise style of 
tablier, with drapery starting from its sides. 
Very good news this for all those who have 
tortured themselves into simulating a slimness 
they did not possess, and grew heartily sick of 
mermaid effects of agility in managing to 
swish about in a train which sprang out of the 
closest confinement above. Whether true or 
false, a few months hence will decide. 


COIFFURE 


How fascinating are the floral crescents, now 
the smart coiffure, worn by those who are never 
an hour behind the latest cry. They are built 
by fairy fingers, to judge by appearances, and 
of only the finest of flowers—forget-me-nots, 
pink heather, pink button-roses—in fact, but- 


(Continued on page 26) 
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(Continued from page 23.) 

ton roses in al] colors of heliotrope and verbena. 
At a recent dinner they were greatly admired 
for their novelty ; but every woman there who 
had seen them for the first time, rushed off the 
next day to her milliner and ordered at least 
two. One of the particular charms is that 
the crescent, which is attached to a shell hair- 
pin, may be worn in front, or on the sides, 
wherever it is most becoming. The distance 
between the points is something over four 
inches, but not quite five. A bow of double- 
faced satin ribbon, two inches wide, is to be 
made up into such colors as match the gown. 
It consists of four loops, the longest two six 
inches when doubled, the other two something 
less, and then two short ends are attached. 
This bow is worn crosswise on the head, and 
fits behind the pompadour hair roll, or the loose 
front locks, which have begun to displace the 
pompadour. It is a girlish and pretty hair 
ornament for wear with afternoon trocks, 
matching sashes and belts. 


4 SEEN IN THE SHOPS 


{ Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names ot shops where 
articles are purchasable should enclose stamped and addressed 
envelope for reply, and state page and date, See illustrations 
on this page and page 28. | 


6 iu old saying that everything comes to 


him who waits is .particularly appro- 

priate in regard to the pretty things 
now offered in the shops, and many women 
who have longed since the first glimpse of 
summer finery found its way on the counters 
for some dainty bit quite beyond their reach 
are surprised now to find that they can buy it 
for less than half the original price. Those 
cob-web gauze undervests finished at the top 
with silk crochet run through with ribbon and 
appliquéd with lovely large lace butterflies are 
selling for $1.87. There are only a. few left, 
and the colors are pink or white. 

Very good style wash petticoats, trimmed 
from the knees down with a deep flounce inlet 
with insertion and strips of tucking and lace, 
finished at the bottom with lace edge are to be 
had for $2.95. 

The sketch shows weather-proof feathers. 
They are not so fluffy or graceful as the nat- 
ural ostrich plumes, but imagine the comfort 
they will be at the seashore and on damp days, 
and beside the common-sense side of looking 
at it they have style and smartness and will be 
very effective. Price $2.98. They are to be 
had in either black or white. 

The large taffeta bow seen in the sketch 
will be found a great help in turning out a 
successful home-made hat. Price 98 cents, and 
a larger size can be had for $1.25. They are 
very well made, tucked and run through the 
edges with wire. Black, white and all colors 
are sold. Pretty collars and cuffs like the 
sketch are new and smart-looking, and cost 
$1.25 a set. 

Openwork stockings, also like the sketch, 
are absurdly cheap: 35 cents a pair or three 
pairs fora $1. In a better quality they may 
be bought for 49 cents a pair. 

The very newest and smartest stockings are 
of either bright blue silk polka-dotted with 
white or green, and cost $2.50 a pair ; they 
look particularly well worn with yellow shoes. 

Fluffy and becoming is a neck boa made of 
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plain black net with long ends that hang below 
the waist and are spaced off at intervals with 
quillings of net gathering it in tight. The 
sketch gives the idea, and the price is $12.95. 

The prettiest vest or front I have seen in a 
long time is made like the drawing, of white 


taffeta latticed with narrow black ribbon velvet . 


caught down at one side with little steel slides. 
There are black velvet revers piped at the edge 
with white. Two white straps bound with 
black are strapped across the front, one at the 
throat, and one at the bust line. The collar is 
high and the whole effect is extremely smart. 
Price, $6.95. 

Besides the black and white there are to be 
bought other combinations of colors. Such pretty 
things are well worth considering to wear with 
tailor frocks in warm weather. They are 
simply fastened at the neck and strapped at the 
back of the waist, leaving the arms and back 
without covering, except the jacket. 

The dainty collarette seen in the sketch is 
built of white organdie with entredeux of lace 
insertion and organdie ruffles edged with 
lace. Price, $2.95. These are very useful and 





pretty to wear in the afternoon over a low-cut 
organdie corsage to convert it into a day cos- 
tume. 

Smart belts are made of black velvet studded 
with steel nail-heads of different sizes. There 
is a leather strap that fastens it together, but is 
not seen, as the velvet covers it and catches on 
a clasp, and is held tight down. Price, $2.35. 

Small black gauze fans, spangled with steel, 
are always good form, and range in price from 
$1 up to $3.95 or more. The sketch 1s a 
picture of the $3.95 fan, but the others are 
quite nice, and for $2 a very thin, dainty- 
looking one may be procured. 

Ribbon stocks that fasten in the back and 
have small bows tied with long ends may be 
had for 50 cents each. 

Dark blue foulard ties, printed with white, 
very stylish patterns, are selling for $1, and 
are the same shade as the bandanna and appro- 
priate for either men or women. 

White taffeta collars that are extremely well 
made, entirely tucked and with high points at 
the sides, are to be bought for $1.35 each. 

Foulards and India silk stocks in many at- 
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tractive combinations of color, with bows to 
tie in front and long streaming ends, are $1.50. 
These look remarkably well worn with wash 
shirts, with a little turned-over mull or em- 
broidery collar at the top. 

For traveling the chamois safety pocket will 
be found a very useful wayto carry money 
and jewelry. If such valuables are kept in 
a traveling bag they are a constant care and 
anxiety while the pocket I speak of after it is 
once strapped about the waist can be forgotten 
—there is a large pocket-book arrangement 
with many small compartments, and a good 
deal of jewelry may be carried without being 
cumbersome. 

Medicine cases holding rows of small bottles 
put in a black seal leather case are to be bought 
for $5.25, and they will be most valuable in 
traveling as they keep all one could possibly 
need in avery compact form. And each bottle 
being in a partition by itself prevents breakage. 

Wonderfully smart is a little blue cloth coat 
like the sketch suitable for a girl of from seven 
to ten made with box back, reaching quite 
to the bottom of the skirt. A white silk sailor 
collar is trimmed with white soutache braid. 
We are already overwhelmed with indebtedness 
to the Japanese for artistic and beautiful things 
and now I find still another thing to thank 
them for in the form of Japanese linen beauti- 
fully and effectively embroidered in white cot- 
ton. Entirely covering the fine gauze-like linen 
is a design of apple-blossoms. A hemstitched 
border finishes the edge and the effect is de- 
lightfully simple and artistic. Price of large 
squares that would almost cover an ordinary 
square dining-table, $8.50, and the long scarfs 
for buffet or dressing-table are $6. 

These linens would be very appropriate for 
summer homes. I can’t do them justice by 
writing—they should be seen to be appreciated. 

Among the pretty silver trinkets are talcum 
powder boxes, or rather bottles, with silver 
tops, to be purchased for the small sum of 
$1.35. 

Corded silk shirts, made by one of the 
most expensive and reliable shirt makers in 
town, are now offered for $10, and there are 
many attractive patterns and smart models left. 
All the tucking is done by hand; one of the 
prettiest is in that delicious shade of melon pink, 
heavily corded with white. 

For $8.25 there may be purchased the most 
beautiful whiskey or brandy decanter imagina- 
ble; it is of white and green glass, very deeply 
cut, and would make a very handsome present 
to give a man. 

Unique compote dishes are of Bohemian glass 
with medallions of red, cut deep and filled in 
with gold, and are designed in shape like dimin- 
utive old-fashioned cake stands. Price, $2.25. 

Stylish patterns of silk in delightful combi- 
nations of color are selling for 85 cents a yard; 
one particularly pretty piece is of a delicate 
shade of lavender covered with white dots and 
white ribbed lines. There is a silvery sheen 
caused by the weaving of white and mauve 
together. A whole frock of this would not 
be expensive, and the effect, I am sure, would 
be successful. 

Feather boas are again very popular, espe- 
cially the soft gray tones; $14.95 is the price of 
a very handsome one that caught my eye as I 
passed the counter where they abide. Those 
made of white feathers are also becoming, and 
add chic to a fluffy summer toilette besides 
really being very comfortable to keep off chilly 
breezes. 
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White taffeta stocks with white turned-over 
hemstitched collars fand a generous bow in 
front are to be owned for $1.45, and the same 
idea in pink is more elaborately carried out for 
$2.25. 

Odd buckles and belt clasps are things we 
can never have too many of—they are so easily 
utilized in such a number of different ways ; 
and then, as they are made to-day, combining 
so many colored stones, the different tints of 
one’s costumes demand different clasps. Very 
modish is a French gilt clasp of antique 
appearance, set with two oval pieces of jade, 
and directly in the centre is sunk an amethyst; 
$3 is the price. It is so attractive and good 
that I could hardly believe it could be bought 
for so little. 

Crystal is very much en evidence in all or- 
naments, and very fine and pretty are the 
buckles made of an open square of crystal, on 
which is set either a row of rhinestones directly 
in the middle, so that the crystal shows at either 
side ; or, a spray design of rhinestones is effect- 
ive on some of the others. 

Buttons linked together with fine gold chains 
come in many different styles, such as turquoise 
or pink pearl, and are pretty utilized in lieu of 
ordinary buttons or to fasten across as frogs. 

Piqué skirts are offered as cheap as $1.25, 
and for the money are remarkably gocd. I 
saw a lovely pink with the same lot for $2.25. 

For $3.50 there were very fine quality piqué 
pattern skirts, inlet with embroidery, that have 
been far more expensive early in the season. 

Dainty flower fans made of paper flowers that 
are pretty little novelties, are to be had for 50 
cents, and would be good as German favors or 
as card prizes. 

Spangled paper fans are 25 cents each, and 
for 35 cents they may be owned in most at- 
tractive patterns. A new fan is known as 
‘¢ modern art,”’ and in spite of the name is 
thoroughly artistic and charming. Silk or 
gauze forms the foundation, and on that is 
painted a border of good design and a scene or 
figures. The sticks are ivory. The idea is a 
pretty one; $18.75 and $13.75 are the prices. 

Smart women are wearing bandanna bodices 
or shirts; they must, when correct, be made out 
of the *kerchiefs, which are a mass of rich col- 
oring with broad borders of solid color. The 
large size *kerchiefs are procurable for $3.50 
each and three will make a bodice. 

Smaller sizes, which are to be bought for 
$1.75 and $2.50, require five to complete a 
shirt. 

Really good leather belts for men are the 
only ones worth investing in as the wear and 
tear on a man’s belt is so much greater than on a 
woman's; her stays take the strain while a man 
has to rely wholly upon the belt. And if the 
leather is not strong it means a new belt every 
few weeks. 

Four dollars is the price of a very strong 
solid leather belt turned at the edges, meeting 
on the under side and whipped with leather, 
a different shade at either edge. A large har- 
ness buckle is used as a fastening. 

In suéde either gray or tan belts are to be 
had for $3.50, silver or gilt buckle optional. 

A good substantial seal skin leather with 
smart harness buckle in either silver or gilt is 
selling for $2 and it is always good form. 

So many women want a frock that is cool, 
and that they put right on without the bother 
of numerous fittings and the selecting of mate- 
rials and modes. Nothing is prettier in sum- 
mer than white, and now, even in town, smart 
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women have very wisely made up their minds 
to adopt it, and in the big restaurants, where 
one is sure to meet at this season a large number 
of stragglers, among ‘*the people who know "’ 
there are more white frocks to be counted than 
any others. Next to the beautiful and expen- 
sive lace costumes come the nets and point 
d’esprits. For $29 there is to be bought 
a most attractive white point d’esprit well 
trimmed with narrowest white silk soutache 
braid, on the flounces and about the top of the 
skirt are seen many rows of the braid and the 
bodice is entirely latticed with it. A small yoke 
effect is outlined with white satin ribbons tied 
at intervals in knots; this continues down the 
front of the bodice. Broad white satin ribbon 
is crushed into a girdle and has floating ends 
at the back. 

Very pretty is a gray homespun frock 
‘« greatly reduced.’* The coat has broad white 
satin revers well covered with stitching; price, 
$30. For the same price a fine cashmere 
shepherd’s plaid is offered. Tight-fitting 
jacket and plain skirt lined with violet silk; 
both these gowns were far more expensive 
early in the season. 

White China silk pajamas for men are sell- 
ing as cheap as $7.50, and while speaking of 
men’s things I want to say a word about the 
bathing suits made of heavy woven silk in dif- 
ferent colors. ‘The jerseys are cut far out at 
the arms and are striped with white and a color 
alternating, while the trousers are of the solid 
colors with a white stripe at the bottom. Price 
of the two pieces, $7. 

Orders for men’s ties are being taken and 
from lovely samples, for 35 cents each, both in 
a bow tie and four-in-hand. 

In summer it is very difficult if one is off on 
an all day jaunt, or even less, to keep a cool, 
fresh-looking complexion ; powder is an abso- 
lute necessity, but how to carry it is always a 
problem. Small silver or gold boxes are at best 
cumbersome, and not easy to conceal with com- 
fort in the glove or front of a bodice. A new 
idea is a little soft kid pocket-book which holds 
a chamois bag filled with the purest French 
powder. This sifts out through the perforated 
chamois and can be smoothed off with a flap of 
chamois which at the same time acts as a 
shield when folded to prevent the powder 
spilling or sifting out. The whole affair is 
only about two inches in size and the chamois 
is tightly incased in the pocket-book and 
fastened by a clamp such as a glove would 
have. 

A good idea is a celluloid collar that has 
been patented, made with eyelets which button 
over a collar button, making them adjustable to 
any neck. In the front is another eyelet, and 
this is to be fastened as would a linen collar ona 
button holding it in place. This celluloid col- 
lar has the great recommendation that it will 
never wilt, and may be sponged off and kept 
fresh. Ribbons or thin stocks worn over them 
will keep clean, and always look well, even 
on the hottest days. The price of such a 
collar is only 15 cents. 

Pretty organdies are selling for 8 cents a 
yard, and are in remarkably good patterns. 
A dark blue pattern frock of fine barége, 
trimmed with ruffles of narrow white Valen- 
ciennes and white soutache braid, is to be had 
for $17.50. 

Most of the thin materials are greatly re- 
duced, and if one only knows how to shop, a 
summer wardrobe may be picked up for very 
little outlay of cash. 
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WHAT THEY READ 


[Nore. Books are selected for review in.Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining or instructive qualities of new pub- 
lications will receive immediate attention.] 


WATERS THAT PASS AWAY 


BY WN. B. 
COMPANY 


He story of a woman set out by pitiless 

j fate upon a hard road—that of sup- 
port for self and for a helpless hus- 

band, for which desperate work she had no 


preparatory training in the way of profession 


WINSTON, G. W. DILLINGHAM 


or trade. How she bore the burden, and how 
bravely she atoned for wrongs committed un- 
der stress of cruel exigencies, are set forth 
sympathetically and at length. With the 
tragedies of the story this brief notice will not 
be concerned ; it is of more interest to readers 
of this column toiearn the views of a character 
in the story who is represented as the ideal 
editor of an ideal newspaper : 


‘© You may have observed that we are 
not conducting a strictly up-to-date newspa- 
per. We leave that to some of our neigh- 
bors, and to the many others who have 
adopted the modern newspaper methods so 
popular at present in America. I do not 
mean to criticise anyone. Every man is en- 
titled to do his own work according to his 
own best conception of that work. Simply, 
I do not accept for myself or for my staff the 


policy pursued by most of my brother editors. 
You may have noticed this. I presume you 
see our paper.” 

* * & 


“© ¢] get a great deal more abuse than 
sympathy from my fellow-workers. And 
then I find it extremely difficult to procure 
men and women to carry on our work suf- 
ficiently equipped in practical matters, who 
are at the same time strong enough to ignore 
the clamor raised by popular leaders and join in 
with the chosen few who strive to purify the 
public taste, and to create, if possible, in the 
public heart a desire for plain, simple truths. 
Such an aim sounds easy enough of accom- 
plishment—the road leading to it would seem 
ta be so direct ; but I can assure you I have 


found it the straight and narrow way—a 
thorny path indeed—in which few walk any 
distance without losing heart.’ 


x * * 


“ «We have come into an age of cheap, 
quick work, where the eye does not cast it- 
self beyond the results of to-day. It is use- 
less to deny this condition of things, It is 
the same in all the departments of labor— 
gigantic, quick effects that surprise and 
dazzle, these are what are demanded on every 
hand ; and the typical American paper is, 
without doubt, the special exponent of this 
degenerate tendency. No one is in a better 
position to know this than am I. 

**<Instead of aiming to create a purer 
taste, to raise the standard of every-day 
thought and every-day living, this typical 
newspaper of which I speak seems to be in- 


spired by but one idea, and that is to come 
down to the level of the most ordinary man, 
to pander to his weaknesses; even, in many 
instances, to foster in him greater ones than 
those he already possesses. This, without 
doubt, is discouraging in the extreme to 
those who are in the thick of the fight, and 
who see the battle going against them at 
nearly every turn. 

*¢ It is my constant thought, always my 
strong determination, not to yield. To my 
dying day, if I remain at this post, I am re- 
solved to conduct this paper solely as a clean, 
pure, dignified organ, representative of the 
best and highest interests of a truth-loving 
people, never succumbing to the intense 
craving on the part of the public for purely 
sensational food. It is absurd to contend, as 


many editors do, that we have not the power 
to control the public mind. Watch, for in- 
stance, the influence of any one great man 
in a community ; take one act of heroism 
and seek out the results of it in other lives. 
Such examples as these confute utterly the 
constant cry of the popular editor that the 
public wants only certain things, and that, 
if he is to live, he must gratify these de- 
mands.” 


* * * 


*¢ © Only one word more, Mrs. Galbraith,’ 
added Mr. Elliott in conclusion. ‘ You will 
readily see from what I have said that we do 
not attempt to destroy the baneful influence 
of the immoral in literature or the inglorious 
in art by airing it extensively in our columns. 
Silence, we think, in most of these cases, is 
quite as effectual, quite as apt to carry through 
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our purpose, as ardent condemnation would be. 
We are content to take up only certain vital 
questions in literature and art, believing that 
they serve our ends quite well enough. Of 
course,” he added, with a smile, ‘if you can 
do work in the line of creative criticism, we 
are not averse to that; but that is an art 
calling for so high an order of talent that we 
look for it from no less than a master. We 
do want, however, positive writing when we 
can get it—and not writing of the negative 
kind, Remember this in regard to your in- 
dividual work, and remember also our policy 
as a paper—that we cannot 2fford to squander 
our strength upon immaterial, inconsequent 
issues. If we can continue to fight truly and 
to fight strongly along the main lines, that is 
all we can expect to accomplish,” ” 





VICTORIEN SARDOU 


Ill the heroes and heroines of the 

V ) French Revolution be the next to 

interest the literary and dramatic 
world? As Sardou was really responsible for 
the enthusiasm in Napoleon through his play 
Madame Sans Géne, and his new play Robes- 
pierre has been given with such overwhelming 
success in London by Sir Henry Irving, we 
may predict a new interest in the Reign of 
Terror. 

One strange thing about the play is that 
France’s great dramatist was asked to write a 
work for Sir Henry, and although he had 
never seen him act, the play *‘ fit him like a 
glove.”” 

Although no living playwright can point 
to as many triumphs as Sardou, this now 
envied author saw his first work, La Taverne 
des Etudiants, hissed off the stage when he 
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made his first venture in 1854. Five years 
later he won great success with Les Armes de 
Figaro, written for the actress, Dajazet. 
This was followed by some plays of the 
French Revolution, such as M. Garat, Les 
Gens Nerveux, etc,, and in 1861 the delight- 
ful comedy Les Pattes de Mouche, known in 
English as The Scrap of Paper, and which 
was so charmingly played in this country by 
the Kendals. 

What a long list follows! Nos Intimes, 
Nos Bons Villageois, La Famille Benoiton, 
Dora (Diplomacy), La Maison Neuve, 
Daniel Rochat, Divorgons, Odette, Fedora, 
Theodora and La Tosca, written for Sara 
Bernhardt, Thermidor, subject to great dis- 
cussion, Madame Sans Géne, written for 
Réjane, and Spiritisme are a few of the most 
noted, 

Sardou has extraordinary literary gifts. 
He wrote an excellent novel in 1862, called 
La Perle Noire(The Black Pearl), and until 
he made his great success gave lessons in his- 
tory, mathematics, chemistry, and wrote 
text-books, little dreaming of his great future. 
He has always been fond of psychology, and 
is a great believer in mystic forces. 

The readers of Vogue will doubtless be in- 
terested in the following account of M. 
Sardou, which is taken from a chatty book 
of anecdotes called An Englishman in Paris, 
and describes how bravely he acted in the 
Revolution of 1870. The story is given by 
one Ramail who speaks as follows: ‘‘ If the 
Republicans say, in days to come, that the 
Empire was virtually condemned before they 
voted its overthrow, they will, at any rate 
have the semblance of truth on their side, 
because there were at least two thousand per- 
sons looking on without trying to prevent the 
destruction of the eagles by word or deed ; 
and two thousand persons, if they happen to 
agree with them, are to the Republicans the 
whole of France; while two millions, if they 
happen to differ from them, are only a cor- 
rupt and untelligent majority. . . . I may 
have stood there for about an hour, a score of 
steps away from the gate before the swing- 
bridge, when, all at once, I felt myself car- 
ried forward with the crowd; and before I 
had time to look round I found myself inside 
that other gate, There were about five hun- 
dred persons who had entered with me, bur 
in what manner the gate gave way or was 
opened I have not the vaguest idea. We 
went no further ; we stopped as suddenly as 
we had advanced. I turned round with diffi- 
culty and looked over the heads of those 
behind me; sure enough, the gates were 
wide open and the crowd at the rear was 
much denser than it had been ten minutes 
before. Still they stood perfectly still, with- 
out bringing any pressure to bear upon us. 
Then 1 turned round again, and saw the 
cause of their reluctance to move. The 
Imperial Guard was being massed in front of 
the principal door leading from the private 
gardens into the palace. ‘ My dear Ramail,’ 
I said to myself, ‘you stood a very good 
chance of having a bullet though your head 
before you are ten minutes older ; because, at 
the slightest move of the crowd among which 
you now stand, the guard will fire.” I own 
that I was scarcely prepared to face death for 
such a trivial cause as this ; and I was quietly 
edging my way out of the crowd, which was 
beginning to utter low, ominous growls, when 
a voice ringing clear upon the air, shouted, 
‘Citoyens !’ I stopped, turned round once 
more, and stood on tiptoe. 

‘‘The speaker was a tall, handsome fel. 
low, young to all appearance, and with a 
voice like a bell. He looked a gentleman, 
but I had never seen him before to my 
knowledge. His companion I knew at once; 
it was Victorien Sardou. There is no mis- 
taking that face. I have heard some people 
say that it is not a bit like that of the great 
Napoleon, while others maintain that, plac- 
ing the living man and the portrait of the 
dead one side by side, one could not tell the 
difference. I'll undertake to say this, that 
if M, Sardou had donned a uniform—such as 
the lieutenant of artillery wore at Arcola, for 
instance—he might have taken the Empress 
by the hand and led her out safely among the 
people, who would have believed in some 
miraculous resurrection. 

‘To come back to my story. ‘ Citoyens,’ 
repeated M. Sardou’s companion, ‘I do not 


wonder at your surprise that the garden should 
not be open to you and its ingress forbidden 
by soldiers, The Tuileries belong to the peo- 
ple, now that the Empire is gone; for gone 
it is by this time, in spite of the Imperial 
Guard massed before yonder door. Conse- 
quently, my friend and I propose to go and 
ask for the withdrawal of these soldiers. But, 
in order to do this, you must give us your 
promise not to budge; for the slightest at- 
tempt on your part to do so before our return 
may lead to bloodshed, and I am convinced 
that you are as anxious as we are to avoid 
such a calamity.’ 

‘©The crowd cheered him and promised 
unanimously to wait. Then we saw him 
and M., Sardou take out their handkerchiefs 
and tie them to the end of their sticks. Per- 
haps it was well they did, for as I saw them 
boldly walk up the central avenue I was not 
at all convinced that their lives were not in 
danger, My sight is excellent, and I noticed 
a decidedly hostile movement on the part of 
the troops ranged in front of the principal 
door. I have forgotten to tell you 
that the inner gate was closed, and I saw M. 
Sard >u parley through its bars with one of the 
guardians. Then a superior officer, accom- 
panied by a civilian, came out; but by this 
time the crowd, which had held back, was 
beginning to move also, I among them. All 
of a sudden the general—who turned out to 
be General Mellinet—gets on a chair, while 
his companion—who turns out to be M. de 
Lesseps—stands by him, The Imperial Guard 
disappears; seeing which, the crowd, no 
longer apprehensive of being shot down, ad- 
vances rapidly to within a few steps of the 
gate. Then there is a cheer, for the Im- 
perial flag is hauled down from the roof. 
* Gentlemen,’ says the General, ‘ the Tuiler- 
ies are empty ; the Empress is gone. But it 
is my duty to guard the palace, and I count 
upon you to help me.” He says a great deal 
more, but the crowd are pressing forward all 
the same. I feel that the crucial moment 
has arrived, and that the palace will be in- 
vaded in spite of the General’s speechifying, 
when lo ! the Gardes Mobiles issue from the 
front door and range themselves in two rows. 
+ . « The palace has been virtually saved 
by M. Sardou.”” 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


UTSIDERS,. By Rosert W. Cuam- 
O BERS. Freperick A. Stoxes Com- 
PANY. The New Yorker will find 
many familiar scenes described in Mr. Cham- 
bers’s latest story, which begins by bringing 
the hero into New York on an Atlantic 
liner, and there is an excelient account of the 
city and the impressions it gives a stranger. 
In some respects the story is original, and in 
some respects it is clever. It deals, however, 
with the fringe of society and sometimes it 
is depressing, for there is no rehef by way of 
contrast and the world of characters is small. 
Outsiders is written with care and thought, 
the best character being Weyward, who 1s 
decidedly interesting. 


RICROFT OF WITHENS. By Ha t- 
wet Sutcirre. D. Aprpreton & Com- 
pany. ‘* They lived by the bogland, and 
they were known as the Lonely Folk, be- 
cause the dwellers by the moorside feared to 
give them a harsher name.’’ Such is the 
beginning of this vigorous romance, which 
has been compared to Lorna Doone. In 
moor and field, meadow and pasture the 
action takes place. The smell of the country 
is over everything ; some of the characters are 
rustic and some of them are dare-devils ; 
Prince Charlie appears ; and there are plenty 
of fighting and plenty of love-making. 


OLIVER IVERSON. By Ann De- 
vuorE. Herpert S. Stone & Company. 
The hero of this short story spends four days 
and nights in the city of New York in the 
year 1890. He comes from the country, is 
victimized, but is fortunate enough not only to 
rescue two innocent persons, a father and 
daughter, from the hands of scoundrels, but he 
marries the girl. We leave him enjoying the 
greatest happiness, after having redeemed four 
persons from wickedness and persecution and 
taken them all home to live with him. One 
salvation a day is a good record. The author 


must have been brought up on a course of 
cheap Sunday-school literature, for the logic 
and the morality in her book are of no other 
parentage. 


MARTYRS OF EMPIRE, OR DIN- 
KINBAR, By Hersert C. Mclitvarine. 
R. F. Fenno & Company. Those who 
like stories of adventure in which the charac- 
ters are of the rough and sturdy sort, will find 
interest in this tale of life in the Australian 
bush. Dinkinbar is a lonely cattle station in 
the northern part of Australia. The book 
bears no marks of talent or skill. 


THE MAID HE MARRIED. By 
Harriet Prescott Sporrorp, Hersert S, 
Stone & Company. The chief character 
is Mr. Applegate, a genial and generous man 
of middle age, who marries an ambitious 
woman who happens to be agreeable and tact- 
ful, The world exhibited here is a small one, 
but it is cheerful and wholesome. The book 
will not add to Mrs. Spofford’s reputation, 
but it whiles away an hour very pleasantly. 


THAT OTHER WOMAN, By Ame tia 
Appteton. F.Tennyson Negry. A story 
of a sensational order, which is lacking in 
invention and effective treatment 


A GIRL OF GRIT. By Major Artuur 
Grirritus. R, F. Fenno & Company. A 
clever detective story in which the characters 
make their own statements. The hero falls 
heir to a fortune of many millions. There is 
much excitement in mid-ocean on the way to 
New York, but everything turns out happily, 
and there is a fine detective named Snuzzer. 


THE PENALTIES OF TASTE, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. By Norman Bripce. 
Hersert S, Stone & Company. Six 
short essays, including, besides the initial 
one, which gives the title to the volume, 
Two Kinds of Conscience, Bashfulness, 
The Nerves of the Modern Child, Some 
Lessons of Heredity, and Our Poorly Edu- 
cated Educators, which were apparently 
written with conviction. One reviewer is 
test pleased with the essay on the Nerves of 
the Modern Child. 


SHEM: A STORY OF THE CAP- 
TIVITY. By J. Brecxenrince Ecus, F, 
Tennyson Neety. A novel which describes 
the life of the ancient Jews many centuries 
before the birth of Christ. The scene is laid 
in the period during the overthrow of Jerusa- 
lem at the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, and 
among startling occuirences is Shem’s leap 
from the palace window with Adah in his arms. 
There are descriptions of a simoon in the 
desert of Arabia, and the fiery furnace in 
Babylon. Some of the habits and customs of 
the Jews are introduced in the course of the 
narrative, such as the Plucking of the Shoe 
and the Feast of Tabernacles. 


THE RIVER SYNDICATE AND 
OTHER STORIES. By Cuarces E, Car- 
RYL. Harper anv Brotuers. The tale 
which gives the title to this book isa de- 
tective story, the scene of which is laid in 
Scotland Yard. The second story, the Pasha 
Club, describes the experiences of the mem- 
bers who in turn undertook an adventure for 
the purpose of narrating them to the other 
members at the next meeting. The other 
tales are The House Over the Way, Mrs. 
Porter’s Paragon, The Asper Agency, The 
Colonel’s Desk, and Captain Black. 


TWIN OAKS. By Wuirtrterv G. 
Howeit. F. Tennyson Neery. An ama- 
teurish story in which the heroine is a heart- 
less woman, who draws her associates into 
trouble. 


AFAIR BRIGAND. By Georce Hor- 
Ton. Hereert S. Stone. Joseph Chandler 
Brown, an expert in Argive bronzes and a 
graduate of Harvard, goes to Athens to pursue 
his studies in archeology. He is captured 
by brigands, and sees the beautiful Kyriakoula, 
whom he marries. The brigands in Greece 
have been so well treated in Edmond About’s 
Le Roi des Montagues (1856) that any book 
on that theme challenges comparison and is 
sure to suffer. 
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A TENT OF GRACE. By Apetina 
Counretpt Lust. Hovcuton, Mirriuw & 
Company. Is told with considerable power 
and ability, the plot turning on the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Germany. The heroine 
is introduced as a girl of thirteen. ‘* Her 
faded blue print gown, evidently outgrown 
long ago, reached a little below her knees. 
She wore the peasant’s wooden shoes, and an 
old gray shawl was pinned tightly under her 
chin. A long, crooked stick with several 
small pelts dangling from it, swung over her 
right shoulder,’’ Such is the child, who is 
persecuted because she is a Jewess, and is 
rescued by Pastor Feldon and taken to live in 
the parsonage. As years roll on the pastor’s 
son loves her, and the story ends in tragedy. 
The best drawn character is that of the Frau 
Pastorin. The scene is laid on the Rhine. 


THE LADY OF THE FLAG-FLOW.- 

ERS. By Frorence Witxinson. HeErpert 
S. Stone. So much talent and originality 
are shown in this story of French-Hurons in 
Canada, with the attractive character of 
Yvonne as a central figure, that it is to be 
regretted that the author has not yet mastered 
the technicalities of her craft. ‘The Laay of 
the Flag-Flowers is a mysterious kind of 
Canadian banshee. ‘She comes at twilight 
when the mist rises from the streams; when 
the whip-poor-will cries among the grasses, 
then her voice is heard, quavering and moan- 
ing like a lost child in the lonely marshes. 
She treads softly on the white, spongy moss, 
and where her footprints are she leaves behind 
her little pools of water. One cannot see her; 
but one can see the rushes moving where she 
walks at twilight. For she gathers the pale 
sticky flag-flowers for her hair. Her hair is 
long and waves in the breeze. Sometimes 
one feels it brush the cheek, like the touch 
of a dank water-weed. . . . One can never 
see her, but sometimes her long robe, which 
is the color of evening, leaves a trail of little 
stars behind it, pale and yellow among the 
sedges, or a sheet of bluish light on the water 
where the film is like cream and the blue- 
winged dragon-fly darts. Then we know 
she has been there, the Jongleuse. 
Her eyes are blue, blue like the flag-flowers 
she twines in her hair, and her lips are smil- 
ing always. She has many voices, like the 
wind in the firs, sighing, sighing; like the 
water on the shore, gurgling, plashing; hke 
the little frogs that pipe in the spring ; like 
the grasshoppers, crackling, clapping; iike 
the little cricket, lonely, chirping ; and some- 
times you can hear her moan around the gray 
eaves of an empty house, when the dead 
trees break and fall on windy autumn even- 
ings, and the long mosses swing like an old 
man’s beard from the decaying hemlock."’ 


LITERARY GOSSIP 


N an interesting article, Apropos of 
I Thomas Hood’s centenary, contributed 
to the June Fortnightly by H. C. 
Shelley, it is said that this delightful author 
has left many unpublished letters which re- 
veal afresh the chaim of his mind and nature, 
Hood ‘**knew the measure of the child’s 
mind to a fraction and had a full command 
of that reasoned nonsense which Lewis Car- 
roll has made so popular since.’” There is 
something touching in the fact that he chose 
an engraving of a bust of himself, which had 
appeared ‘in Hood’s Magazine for March, 
1845, asa parting gift to his friend, and ‘*be- 
tween attacks of pain he sat up in bed to in- 
sciibe on each copy his autograph and a few 
affectionate words,” his last messages to those 
who loved him. Hood was born May 23, 
1798, and died May 3, 1845. Doubtless, 
the time will come when Hood will be re-. 
garded as among the choicest spirits of Vic- 
torian literature. 


An entertaining article on the pets of famous 
French authors appears in a new French peri- 
odical L’Ame des Bétes. Lamartine loved 
dogs, Michelet was devoted to a white Angora 
cat, Georges Sand loved birds, Dumas pé:e 
loved dogs and had pet sea-gulls, Renan was 
fond of cats, and so was Dumas fils. Pierre 
Loti is particularly devoted to cats, and Fran- 
gois Coppée has a pet Angora which always 
sits by him when he writes. Gautier not only 
loved his cats but he has written most charm- 
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ingly about them. One favorite was Childe- 
brand, a fawn-colored animal striped with 
black, who used to sit by the author when he 
was at work. Then there was Madame 
Théophile, who seemed like a French lady, 
as she had such delicate taste in music and 
perfumes. She was Gautier’s shadow, There 
was still another named Pierrot, who always 
sat up to wait for Gautier, and no matter how 
late he was in coming home, Pierrot always 
ran out of the dark to greet him. Pierrot's 
companion, also a white cat, was named 
Seraphita for Balzac’s story. 


Andrew Lang has been lately praising Miss 
Rhoda Broughton. When Miss Rhoda 
Broughton publishes a novel,’” he says, *‘ the 
right sort of reader cries ‘Ah ha!” and prepares 
to be entertained. Here is none of your dull, 
long-winded, affected preposterousness, but a 
story with humor, sentiment, delicate sense 
of nature, and appreciation of dogs, The 
Game and the Candle is good enough for me, 
and for the French, who give Miss Broughton 
her proper place among our novelists.”’ Lang 
then goes on to say that ** Miss Broughton 
makes you believe and know that her persons 
are in love; in which most novelists hope- 
lessly fati.’*” Her portraits are painted in Mr. 
Sargent’s best manner, he thinks. Here is 
a short list of the books written by this 
author : Cometh up as a Flower (1867); Not 
Wisely but too Well (1867); Red as a Rose 
is She (1870); Goodbye, Sweetheart, Good- 
bye (1872); Nancy (1873); Joan (1876); 
Second Thoughts (1880); Belinda (1883); 
Dr. Cupid (1886); Alas (1890); Scylla or 
Charybdis (1895); and Dear Faustina (1897). 
Miss Broughton, who is still living, was born 
in North Wales, 29 November, 1840. 


The celebration of Pushkin’s first centen- 
ary has been recently held in Russia. Large 
sums of money were raised to found schools, 
libraries and scholarships in his name. Charles 
E. Turner, English lector in the University of 
St. Petersburg, has issued in London what is 
said to be an excellent translation of Push- 
kin’s poems. 


Another literary celebration recently took 
place in Paris, on the hundredth anniversary 
of Beaumarchais’s death. At the Théatre 
Francais was given a special performance of 
his masterpiece, Le Marriage de Figaro, 
which is better known in this country by the 
version in Mozart’s Le Nozze di Figaro. 
During the American Revolution Beau- 
marchais entered into a speculation for sup- 
plying arms to the United States, by which 
operation he realized a considerable’ profit. 


He died 17 May, 1799. 


When a book runs into its fourth edition 
within a fortnight after its publication, it is 
safe to affirm that its author has power to 
please or to interest, perhaps both. One year 
ago Winston Churchill was an unknown 
man. His first novel, The Celebrity—writ- 
ten, by the way, while he was still engaged 
on Richard Carvel—was successful, but it re- 
ceived nothing like the applause that this 
later novel has elicited, editions of which 
were brought out simultaneously in New 
York, London, Toronto, San Francisco and 
India. The story is laid in Annapolis, Md., 
during the Revolution, and in London, 


By an odd coincidence, two Winston 
Churchills are writing, and Macmillan is the 
publisher for both authors. Mr. Churchill, 
the author of Richard Carvel, is an Ameri- 
can and a graduate of the Naval Academy of 
Annapolis, and the other, Mr. Winston 
Spencer Churchill, is the son of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, and has already quite a 
reputation for a versatile pen. 


Mr. Cy Warman’s new novel, Snow on 
the Headlight, soon to be published by 
Messrs. Appleton & Co , will picture dramatic 
phases of a railroad strike. 


Mr. R. H. Russell intends to bring out 
shortly a history in pictures, by L. A. Shafer, 
of the winning and defence of the America’s 
Cup. The pictures, reproduced from large 
wash drawings, show the most interesting 
point of each of the races. There is to be 
no reading matter except notes of explana- 
tion. 
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CRUISING ON THE SOUND—THE CLUB GOV- 
ERNOR STILL A PROBLEM 


well one’s mental effects in ship-shape 

condition, I am just at present leading 
that half-lazy, half-active life, away from 
the world and its annoyances, on a ** path- 
less’’—I believe the quotation is correct— 
sea. In other words I am on a yacht, cruis- 
ing almost aimlessly, stopping here and there 
when the mood seizes me; a few congenial 
spirits with me and much of my world ina 
very small space. But shipboard teaches one 
economy of ideas and the discipline to which 
one must submit—that of having everything 
crowded into the smallest possible space and 
yet infinitely well arranged, is a good lesson 
to learn at times when one suffers from ex- 
pansion of ideas. Of course, I am not sub- 
mitting myself to any inconvenience. If 
one loves sailing and goes out in a racer or in 
a schooner yacht just for the roughing of ir, 
that 1s another matter. Now and then a lit- 
tle roughing is good for one. It makes us 
appreciate the joys of civilization. But of re- 
cent years I have not felt inclined to do much 
of it myself. Now and then I find that I am 
slightly shaken up on a polo pony and a run 
across country on a bright autmn morning is 
the best invigorator in the world. These 
latter days perhaps 1 am taking a little more 
to steam yachts and to automobiles. I have 
my suite of apartments—I believe one can 
say suite: I prefer the expression ‘‘ set ’’— 
just as I would in a self-contained flat or 
chambers in the city. Meadows 1s with me 
and I have told my guests that my time is 
theirs. Some people are, however, a little 
inconsiderate and on shipboard one cannot do 
exactly as one would in a country house. 
The servants cannot be as numerous and as I 
have said before, the very slight suspicion of 
discipline gives this existence a special zest. 
For a cruise even more than a house party, 
one must be very careful as to the selection of 
one’s guests. That is, the entire party must 
be composed of congenial souls. All parties 
should be as perfect salads with all elements, 
different in themselves, making an absolutely 
perfect whole. 
* Except there is an hour for luncheon and 
another for dinner, at which I like people to 
be punctual, and which, of course, they ob- 
serve, without a hint from me, as well-bred 
men and women of the world, I make no 
other requirement. Breakfast when you 
please. I despise programmes, and cut-and- 
dried entertainments are dreadful bores. We 
have stopped at various places and enter- 
tained, and have entertained in turn. The 
different mise-en-scénes lend a novelty to 
each affair, and one is less likely to become 
bored. You are meeting new people amid 
new surroundings. I have not even gone by 
the beaten track—if one can use this term in 
connection with a cruise—and after leaving 
Newport, which must be visited after the 
races at Sandy Hook, Manchester-by-the-Sea 
and Bar Harbor will come on our programme ; 
and then up by the coast of Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, and a little way into the St. 
Lawrence—perhaps as far as Point a Pic, near 
Murray Bay. 

This yacht is not my ideal, but it is only 
hired for the cruise, and it is comfortable 
enough and quite well furnished. It has 
made the trip abroad several times, and is 
very large, and allows the small party to have 
as much room as possible and as much seclu- 
sion—if anyone wants it. Now and then 
you want to get away from everybody, and it 
is a bore to think that this cannot be accom- 
plished. 

I live in my flannels, and the English 
goods have made such very excellent togs for 
this sort of life. I have a good cook, and I 
am glad to say that he understands curries, 
which are almost a necessary in summer, and 
that he does not pour that dreadful brown 
sauce over everything. 1 find that in many 
of the very large houses which I visit the 
cooks have become addicted to that mongrel 
style of cuisine which is more Alsatian than 
anything else—an absolute combination of 
the French and the German. One does not 
want rich food at sea. The very simplest is 


. is easy to get one’s belongings and as 
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the best. In fact, good, honest, strength- 
giving viands, such as beef and mutton, with 
fowl and light clear soups and the simplest 
iced fruits for dessert, are best. Champagne 
is a good wine at sea, but I drink Scotch 
whiskey. The sea air always gives one a 
tremendous appetite, and it invariably makes 
me dreamy and drowsy. This afternoon 
there is a dead calm and a soft haze. We 
are not in the open sea, but in the Sound; 
and I see from where | am writing the wooded 
coast of the noithern shore of Long Island. 
To-night we shall put in at Oyster Bay and 
have dinner at the club. This was suggested 
and accepted so heartily that I have no doubt 
the seeing of other people and the change 
from sea to land will make an agreeable 
break. If I have one terror, it is that my 
guests shall be bored. 

I belong to many clubs, both country and 
city, yachting and for the playing of golf. I 
have been much censured by friends recently 
for daring to even criticize that great person- 
age, the Governor I cannot help reverting 
to this subject. I have had one President 
actually frown upon me, and perhaps I have 
been guilty of lese majeste. And yet there is 
not a day in which I do not hear some com- 
ment—agreeable or otherwise—concerning 
the government of clubs. There is no doubt 
of it that no sooner a man accepts this posi- 
tion than he at once feels he is above his fel- 
low creatures. The reason is simple, It isa 
relic of former days when we were less demo- 
cratic, I haveeven known mento go through 
the army or the militia and be promoted until 
they were generals or officers of regiments 
and appear in parades with the applause of the 
populace ringing in their ears, and never being 
different, but just as affable as before; but 
when anyone of these became a governor of a 
club, he was a changed man from that mo- 
ment. The habitues taught him that his 
was an exalted trust position. It is thus why 
I am devoting myself to finding out why is 
this so. 1 wonder whether I could be affected 
by such honors being thiust on me. And 
yet I have always considered the place of a 
governor one of complimen: solely, and not a 
very easy one to fill. My idea has been that 
it is one of great trust, one which would re- 
quite much finesse, much energy and much 
ability. There must be some fascination in 
it, or why do governors of certain clubs spend 
long hours in communion, and give evenings 
to considerations of fiscal and other important 
questions, and yet remain in office for some 
years and give little evidence of the work 
which they. have accomplished, preserve an 
ever unfailing dignity, and only become in- 
dignant if their labors or their methods of ac- 
tion are criticized. One board succeeds an- 
other, and frequently in clubs which are 
struggling along—and nearly every club but 
two in New York has sucha period of distress— 
the true solution is arrived at when the mem- 
bers, casting aside the veil which is between 
them and these their stewards, and bursting 
into the Holy of Holiest, demand that some- 
thing besides a stone be given. Then when 
the etiquette which should prevail has been 
rudely transgressed, sometimes something is 
accomplished, but it always leaves a bitter 
taste. And yet one must remember that 
these are gentlemen who give their time and 
their names—but not financial responsibility— 
without recompense as upper servants at- 
tending to the wants of their fellow clubmen, 
In a way the position is sought, although not 
acquired by popular vote, but more by the 
right of succession of certain men in one 
clique. The clique of royal succession is no 
doubt one of influence and position, and the 
men in it are justly personally popular. It is 
a question how to ask explanations of these 
men without offending them. How can one 
approach them? Every insinuation would 
not only seem rude but insulting, I have 
almost wanted to ask advice on this question. 
It has bothered me not a little. You see the 
small affairs of life are, after all, those of 
most import. They require the most care in 
handling. Tome the choosing of a color ora 
pattern or the matching of a tie means much. 
The great tragedies and actions of moment 
demand heroic measures, and men rise to 
them ; but you would hardly think how much 
depends on these details. One French writer 
and a pious man has called these little sorrows 
the miniature Calvary. 





I am only perplexed. I may have to ask 
and I do not want tooffend. I have always 
considered myself a man of tact and of re- 
sources. Inthis I am for the moment at a 
loss. I would dislike to place myself on rec- 
ord as one who was seditious or who even 
thought of a rebellion. At one of my clubs 
there are matters which could be arranged, I 
know, and yet I would be the very last to 
propose a measure because I would only be 
impolite and disagreeable and I would prefer 
to use discretion, run away and resign, 

And that is why this little problem is 
bothering me. But Meadows tells me it is 
time to dress, and we are making for the Yacht 
Club, I have possibly neglected my guests too 
long, but every one takes this hour before 
dinner for rest and meditation. 


MEN’S FASHIONS 


HE Chinese pajama, happily introduced 
here by a tea merchant some thirty 
years ago, has been found a most 

comfortable sleeping garment, and its use has 
become general. Perhaps then the Japanese 
kimono is destined to successfully rival the 
dressing gown.now socommon. It is loos- 
fitting with ‘‘angel’’ sleeves, but can be 
worn as tight or as loose as desired, the fit bee 
ing regulated by a broad bow sash at the waist. 
It is made of Japanese crépe or of silk, 
but for summer lounging the crére is pre- 
ferable. Price $6. 

The new golf sweaters are light weight, 
but loosely woven, with low neck. Red 
body with a narrow black stripe. Also of 
white, with black or red stripe at $6. 

Heavy damask bath straps with leather 
grips for hard rubbing after bathing are $1.25. 

Double-breasted white piqué waistcoats 
have a white figure woven in so faint as to 
be hardly noticeable. 

In one of the shops is a novelty in braces. 
They are made of vari-colored webbing com- 
bined to form the colors of one’s yacht or 
golf club. Another novelty is a suspender 
made of cheviot with elastic only on the but- 
ton straps. These are a decided improve- 
ment on the all-elastic braces, as they do not 
bind one across the shoulders, but allow per- 
fect freedom of motion, and give only where 
elasticity. is desired. 

The cool but unbecoming crash suits so 
generally worn a year or so ago seem to have 
lost favor, while light weight flannels in light 
gray and the intermediate shades to deep 
grayish-blue, are in demand. Although of 
very moderate cost—selling as low as $10— 
they have not been taken up by the imitators 
of prevailing fashions, They are specially 
appropriate for country and seashore lounging 
suits, 

A very summery-looking tie, cut bat wing 
with pointed ends, is of grenadine in a great 
variety of color combinations. Price, $1.50. 

A new bath robe is of buff-colored pongee, 
lined with Chihi silk of a pea green shade 
with a silken cord of the latter color. It has 
the advantage of being light, may be rolled 
and packed in very small space, $28. 

One of the haberdashers is showing a de- 
vice for holding the tie down’on the collar. It 
isa little hook of gold ornamented with a tiny 
pearl. When in place the pearl is visible, 
and gives much the same effect as pear)- 
headed pins which are commonly used for 
this purpose. One goes on each side of the 
bow. $44 set. 

There is little new to be found in shirtings 
so late in the season, yet at one shop is a gos- 
samer texture that is wonderful cool. Made 
with plaited bosoms and narrow cuffs. 





Note :—Readers of Vogue in- 
quiring names of shops where articles 
are purchasable should enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply, and 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


Vogue does not publish patterns as a rule. The exception is one pattern a week. The coupon printed in Vogue must be sent with the remittance for pattern. The 
above are sketches of a number of the patterns published to date. Each one is sent by mail on receipt of fifty cents and the pattern coupon. Numbers 11 and 12 is a dcuble 
pattern : price, fifty cents for the skirt, No. 11, and fifty cents for the bodice, No. 12, or one dollar for both. It will be noted that all these are smart patterns and taken 
together make a most serviceable outfit. 
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VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 20 


Ogue does not publish patterns as a 
rule. The exception is one pattern 
a week as described in detail on this 


page. The coupon printed on this page 
must be sent with the remittance for pattern. 


i iy pattern for this week is for a sailor 
blouse, and consists of the following 
pieces: back, front and collar of 

the dickey or plastron, front and back of the 

blouse, sleeve, and two sailor collars. This 
blouse may be worn with an elastic at the 
bottom, and loose, or without an elastic and 
drawn down tight under the skirt as a shirt is. 
The plastron is cut with a high collar, which 1s 
very becoming, and a back and front. This 
gives a better set to the sailor blouse, as the 
back does not nave to be fastened to the plas- 
tron in order to have it look well. This is 
generally the fault with ready-made sailor suits 
for children or adults, The plastron is usually 
a small piece just large enough to fill the 
opening, and the blouse has to be fastened to 
it all around to keep it in place, which spoils 
the set of the sailor collar, and makes the 
blouse uncomfortable. The under sailor col- 
lar is of the material of the blouse, and is 
fastened to it. The upper collar is of a con- 
trasting color, and is only buttoned to the 
blouse. If the blouse is of serge or dark linen, 
the extra collars of piqué, etc., may be easily 
removed and laundered. The fullness of the 
sleeve at the wrist is laid in tucks to the de- 
sired size, and fastened with two small but- 
tons on the under side. The blouse may be 
fastened down the front with buttons that 
show, or under a fly. A black silk sailor 
knot of surah should be worn under the sailor 
collar. These ties may be bought ready made 
at any shop where children’s clothing is sold. 

The plastron and sleeves may be embroidered 

or not as desired. 


MATERIALS 


or blouse looks well in blue serge, 

white duck, piqué, linen, galatea or 

cheviot. If of serge it should have 
a skirt to match, if of any of the other ma- 
terials a skirt of the same, or one of blue 
serge looks well. For a boating dress, a 
pretty reefer and skirt of blue serge, and sev- 
eral sailor blouses of white duck or linen, 
with collars of light blue, red and bright blue 
are extremely useful and pretty, The sailor 
blouse being rather loose is easy to row in, or 
for any other active exercise is most comfort- 
able, The dickey may be made of fine white 
flannel or of white piqué or duck, and if of 
the latter should not be starched stiff when 
laundered, Make the collar low enough to 
stand up without being very stiff or the com- 
fort is spoiled. If your blouse is of anything 
but white the dickey should not be of the 
same material. 

Of the thirty-six-inch material four and a 
half yards will be required for the blouse, one 
yard for the dickey, and one yard for the ex- 
tra collar. Both the collars should be cut 
double as then they do not require hemming 
on the edges. The edge of the blouse is set 
between the edges of the blouse sailor collar. 
The edges of the extra collar are turned in and 
stitched together, the buttonholes being made 
through both thicknesses. The upper collar 
is slightly smaller than the lower, thus per- 
mitting the under one to show. 


WHISPERS 
TO THE GIRL WITH NOTHING 


Elts of soft silk with fringed ends are 
B very pretty worn with white gowns, 
and the girl who has saved the sashes 
she had as a child may now find use for them 
in this manner. Put the sash around the 
waist to the back cross, pull very tight, bring 
it around to the side and fasten in a knot or 
small bow. 


A YEAR 


The pretty stock clasps which may be 
bought at the jewelers, or silversmiths, for $3 
in « pretty design of silver gilt, are economi- 
cal in the end, as they soon save their price 
in the amount of ribbon required for the 
stock and makea pretty finish much newer 
than a bow or knot of the ribbon. But they 
must be of good quality, and not the cheap 


clasps in imitation silver that one may buy 
very cheaply but which do not have a good 
effect. 


A pretty summer gown may be made at 
small expense by buying at some of the sales 
twelve yards of white muslin striped with i 
light blue. Make a five-gored skirt and trim 
with five narrow ruffles edged with butter- 
colored Valenciennes lace. The bodice is 
perfectly plain with mousequetaire sleeves, 
edged with tiny lace-trimmed ruffles. With 
this gown is worn a deep star collar of écru 
net, covered with narrow quilled Valenci- 
ennes lace like that on the ruffles. The rows 
of lace are so close together that they cover 
the entire collar. This makes a very pretty 
trimming and may be worn with several 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Me cer Sovurrite.—Put into a dish 
four ounces of powdered sugar, 


Break twelve fresh eggs, put the 


white into an agate pan, put five of the yokes 


nto the dish containing the sugar, keeping 


the seven for other uses ; add a teaspoonful of 
vaniJla to the sugar and beat it all well with a 
wooden spoon for fifteen minutes. 
aside. 
to a very stiff broth. 
beaten yokes and sugar to the whites and mix 
well together. 
be of a light, firm consistency. 


Put this 
Take a wire spoon and beat the whites 
Now lightly add the 


The preparation will now 
Now with a 


skimmer put this preparation into a deep 
cold silver dish piling it high into a dome 
shape. 


Make a few incisions, and bake in a 





VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 20, LADIES’ BLOUSE WAIST 


For description see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 20 sent on receipt of 


coupon on this page with remittance of fifty cents, 


gowns. A stock and belt of blue satin finish 
the gown. 


A white and black thin bodice, very ef- 
fective, easy to make and up to date, is made 
of rows of beading and rows of tucks alter- 
nating, three rows of tucks, three of bead- 
ing, etc. The entire bodice and sleeves are 
made in this manner, but on the bodice the 
lines are up and down, on the sleeves around, 
In the beading is run narrow black velvet 
ribbon. A belt of black velvet belting is 
worn with this gown, with collar to match 
with lingerie collar turning over it, 


A most useful skirt for general wear in the 
country is made of cotton covert cloth, which 
may be bought for fifteen cents a yard and 
looks very much hke a woolen material. It 
should be treated in the same manner as 
cloth, made in a three-piece or five-gored 
skirt, the seams all strapped and stitched, 
The facing or hem should also be stitched 
several times with white or in silk to match. 
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moderate oven for fifteen minutes. Special 
care should be taken when piling the omelette 
and making the incisions, to do these as 
quickly as possible, in order to keep the 
omelette very light. 


Currant Jetty.—Very good. Take six- 
teen pounds of currants. Place them in a pre- 
serving-kettle on the hot stove, stirring them 
constantly from the bottom with a wooden 
spoon; when they begin to scald take them 
from the fire and mash thoroughly. Strain 
them through a flannel jelly-bag into another 
kettle, adding to the juice seven pounds of 
granulated sugar. Return to the fire and let 
it boil until reduced about one-half. Take 
a little out and feel it with the two forefing- 
ers, close and open them and if the jelly is 
mucilaginous it is done ; if not, cook for a few 
minutes longer. Take it from the fire and 
pour into jelly-glasses, putting a little in each 
at first to prevent them breaking. Let them 
stand perfectly still for two hours, until set. 
Cork or cover tightly and put in a cool place. 


This jelly will keep in good condition for two 
years, 


GARNISHING oF Peppers—Peel one green 
pepper; chop it very fine, and put it in a 
saucepan with one tomato cut fine. Add an 
ounce of butter and season with salt and pep- 
per to taste. Use as sauce for meat rechauffé, 
chops or steaks. 


Breap Savuce—Crumble one and a half 
ounces of fresh bread and put them ina sauce- 
pan witha small half cupful of water, half an 
ounce of butter, half a tablespoonful of salt 
and six whole peppers. Cook for five min- 
utes ; pour in half a cupfulof cream. Cook 
again for five minutes and serve in a sauce- 
boat, with game or poultry, removing the 


peppers. 


CaviarE on Toast—To be served first at a 
luncheon, Have ready six pieces of toast, 
Put half a small box of caviare into an agate 
pan ; add two tablespoonsful of cream ; beat 
for two minutes, stirring it carefully. Pour 
this over the toast and serve while hot. 


Picktep Cucumpers—When cucumbers 
are plentiful it is a good plan to pickle a 
quantity to be served during the winter when 
they are so expensive. Slice four dozen large 
cucumbers which have been peeled, and four 
large onions, sprinkle them in layers with salt, 
and let them stand eight hours or over night. 
Drain off the liquor the salt and cucumbers 
will make, add a teaspoonful of whole black 
pepper, one of whole mustard seed, and cover 
all with cold cider vinegar. These will keep 
all winter and the taste of fresh cucumbers 
will be perfectly preserved. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


patterns published should send in 

their requests promptly. The pat- 

tern that isin most general demand will be 
published in preference to others, 

Up to this date the patterns published are: 


Rr of Vogue who desire special 


No. 1 Feb. 23 Louis xv. Jacket. 

No. 2 Mar. 2 Golf Cape. 

No. 3 Mar. 23 Appliqué Design. 

No. 4 Mar. 30 Drop Skirt. 

No. 5 April 6 Blouse Silk Waist, 

No. 6 April 13 Lace Guimpe. 

No. 7 April 20 Breakfast Jacket. 

No. 8 April 27 Shirt Waist. 

No. g May 4 Cloth Jacket. 

No. 10 May 11 Golf Skirt. 

No. 11 May 18 Light Summer Skirt. 

No. 12 May 18 Light Summer Bodice 
of No. 11. 

No. 13 May 25 Bathing Suit. 

No, 14 June 1 Three Stock Collars. 

No. 15 June 8 Little Boy’s Frock. 

No. 16 June 15 Little Girl’s Dress. 

No. 17 June 22 Eton Jacket. 

No. 18 June 29 Fancy Shirt Waist. 

No. 19 July 6 Tight Fitting Petti- 
coat. 


Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
The next pattern will be 
Three Corset Covers. 


July 13 


No. 21 July 20 











VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29Tu Street, 
New York, 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Patten We... . cevexcisvss is 
Published 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


PAGE 17 
Ale pink summer dancing frock of sheer 
organdie, striped with narrowest black 
velvet ribbon. Double skirt, finished 
with handsome Venetian point insertion. 
Simple corsage, cut square and outlined with 
velvet, which reaches over the shoulders in 
caps. Lace falls beneath the velvet. Girdle 
of velvet. 
PAGE 21 


Dainty pale green organdie scattered with 
small mauve rose buds pointed over dress 
trimmed with two rows of écru lace in- 
sertion, deep lace flounces to match the in- 
sertion are side plaited and meet the overdress. 
Simple full bodice with tucked guimp out- 
lined in pale mauve panne velvet knotted at 
one side, a double lace flounce falls below this. 
Sleeves inlet with insertion. High crush 
collar of velvet. Hat of pale green straw 
with mauve chiffon strings and mauve 
poppies. 

Midsummer frock of gray and black silk 
gauze crépon over pale blue Jining. Plain 
skirt falls in folds about the bottom of the 
skirt. Bodice outlined with guipure of deep 
twine color, cut d.amond shape in front and 
half diamonds folded over as revers ; under 
this filmy bodice comes a soft gray side-plaited 
chiffon. The sleeves are charming with 
their points buttoned over the chiffon with 
handsomely cut steel buttons, at the wrist is a 
deep hand-tucked flounce, girdle and collar of 
the moiré silk. Hat of black straw trimmed 
with gray and black velvet, with bird of 
paradise algrette. 

Fig. 5781—Gown of dark blue batiste. 
The skirt is trimmed with three shaped 
flounces edged with a deep cream colored in- 
sertion. The top flounce is headed with the 
insertion, which continues up the side of the 
skirt, and is caught with a rosette of corn 
colored taffeta. The waist is a boléro effect 
draped over a tucked vest of cream colored 
batiste. The revers are of an all-over lace 
and embroidered batiste material, which is 
sold in the shops. The boléro is edged with 
insertion matching that used on the skirt. 
Belt and bow of corn colored taffeta. 

Fig. 5733—Gown of gray crépe. The 
skirt is trimmed with medall.ons of écru lace 
which are appliquéd to the crépe, The ma- 
terial is cut from beneath them to show the, 
lining, which is a delicate shell-pink taffeta. 
The shaped ruffle, which forms an over skirt, 
and the bottom of the gown are finished with 
a group of tiny hand made tucks. The bod- 
ice is of tucked gray taffeta, over which is a 
drapery arrangement of the crépe edged around 
with the lace medallions. The sleeves have 
the medallions appliquéd on them at intervals, 
and are finished with a jaunty cuff of the 
tucked taffeta. 

Fig. 5785 —Charming gown of white satin 
foulard spotted with black. The plain skirt 
is trimmed with bow knots and rows of black 
lace ; the silk is cut out from beneath them, 
showing the lining of turquoise blue taffeta. 
The bodice is treated in the same manner 
and simply draped at the side and caught with 
three lace bow knots. 

Fig. 5798—Gown of green and black fig- 
ured and cross barred organdie. The double 
skirt is slashed and trimmed with black 
chantilly. The bodice has a vest of embroi- 
dered white taffeta. The tops of the sleeves 
are also of the taffeta. Black velvet girdle 
and bows, 

Fig. 5799—Handsomely embroidered gown 
of pale castor-colored crépe de chine, vest of 
white tucked taffeta. 

Fig. 5816—Smart shirt waist of white 
taffeta lined with black ribbon velvet and fine 
gold braid pointed yoke in the back and three 
box plaits in front. Small sleeves with same 
idea carried out. Black velvet girdle and 
collar. 


LINENRY FROM McCUTCHEON 


Ainty in the extreme is a square of yel- 
low moiré bengaline with a deep bor- 
der of Marie Antoinette lace, scattered 

over the silk and sprays of lace ribbed with 
white silk cord. 








Readers inquiring names of shops where articles 
mentioned in Vogue are purchasable should always 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope for reply. 





RULES 


(1) The writer’stull name and address must accom- 
pany lettersto Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei 
ther name, initials nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply, 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 


answered 


(4) Emergency questions onl 
with $1.00 


by mail before publication, an 
paid by correspondent. 

So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
venience in reference. Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, over 1000 
questions numbered and indexed in Vogue Office. 


are very nice because they are always useful. 
Leather photograph frames are now also inex- 
pensive, and the chains and trinkets make an 
effective favor. 

Veil clasps and umbrella straps are also 
good. Baseball scores for men would in most 
cases be greeted with approval as would also 
billiard chalk holders. Brownie coffee spoons 
are ridiculous and grotesque enough to make 
a merry figure. 

Candle and shades complete are really 
handsome favors and if they make a too ex- 
pensive gift the plaited candle shades filagree 
wok are exquisite and not very costly. Co- 
logne funnels and cologne sprayers are a good 
combination for one figure. 

Nautical men would appreciate a compass 
as a charm and for the same figure flag pins 
could be given the women. The corks with 
silver tops that are to replace the ordinary 
drawn cork of whiskey or liquor bottles make 





LINENRY FROM MCCUTCHEON 


(See text) 


1293. Cotillon Favors. To Flavia, 
Colorado.—Please give a full description of a 
German or cotillon, also a list of pretty but 
inexpensive favors and a number of the new- 
est figures danced. 

Favors are of great importance to the suc- 
cess of a cotillon, and now that useful, at- 
tractive silver trinkets may be had at little 
cost, the gathering together of a pretty collec- 
tion should not be difficult. For instance, 
little silver bicycle name-plates may be bought 
for 50 cents each, and these would make a 
good round of favors for the men, while hat 
pins of sterling silver, or hair pins are about 
the same price, and would do as a correspond- 
ing favor for the women. 

There are also most attractive wax holders 
that are always useful, and pretty on a 
woman’s desk. There are also scarf pins or 
holders, cuff pins, emeries, hat band name 
plates, silver safety pins, which look smart in 
wash stocks, pen extractors, pencils—all of 
these things are to be had for 50 cents apiece 
or less. 

Then, if one wishes to have a figure with 
handsome favors, there are many charming 
bits to be picked up anywhere from 75 cents 
up to $2 apiece. Ribbon needles make a 
good favor for women and look very well tied 
through the eye with the lingerie ribbon they 
are meant to hold. Pen holders and stamp 
boxes come in a variety of styles, and these 


nice things to give to men as do also de 
canter labels, 

Envelope openers, game counters, garter 
buckles, glove colognes, glove menders, hem 
measurers, honey spoons, letter scales, medi- 
cine measurers, padlocks. And not one 
of these mentioned costs over $2, and 
some of them are less, Japanese umbrellas, 
fans and dolls are effective favors and very 
inexpensive. The paper bonnets are also 
pretty and can be easily made at home, 
Ribbon chatelaines to pin at the side of the 
frock and tied at the ends with paper hand- 
kerchiefs bags and on another end will be a 
big paper rdése or chrysanthemum, The 
paper boas and collarettes all add to the bril- 
liancy of a ball room and gives necessary color. 

Natural flowers are always charming, and 
big bunches of lilacs or other large blossoms 
when in season, tied with either pale blue or 
pink satin ribbons, are very lovely ; and even 
if the flowers do fade, the ribbon is left, and 
the temporary fragrance has been enjoyed. 

Figures are so complicated that it is hard, 
in a small space, to describe them, Suffice 
it to say that usually the simplest ones are 
best, because people do not like to bother 
much, and have just as good a time dancing 
an oft-told tale as some new and startling 
effect. The onlookers may enjoy the latter, 
but, after all, the participants are the ones to 
be considered, A cotillon is, in reality, a 
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grown people’s romp, and should be trea‘ed 
as such. Therefore, se'ect figures that are 
merry and full of life, and you are sure—if 
your favors are pretty, your supper good—to 
have your dance pronounced a great success, 


1294. Various Inquiries about Men's 
Dress. From Reggy. (1) Please tell me 
the rule for wearing a white or a black vest 
with a full dress eveningsuit Which is cor- 
rect, or, if both, when to wear each? 

(2) What are the correct studs and cuff 
buttons for full evening dress, and what do 
they cost ? 

(3) Is it smarter to wear the ** chumley ” 
or a black silk handkerchief to protect the 
shirt front with full evening dress ? 

(4) What style of watchguard is correct 
with dress suit, if any ? 

(5) Is it correct to wear a straw hat with 
cutaway coat in summer? 

(6) What gloves are worn with dress suit ? 
Is it ever allowable to be ungloved with even. 
ing dress? 

(7) What is the best way to care for trous- 
ers, to prevent bagging, etc. ? 

(8) How is the Ardsley scarf tied ? 

(9) What is the best way to care for patent 
leather and enameled boots ? 

(10) Is there any way to prevent club or 
bat-wing tie from slipping up in front with 
standing collar ? 

(1) We recommend that you read Vogue 
attentively. We have answered this question 
very many times. Standard evening dress, 
that is to say full evening dress for men, is : 
No jewelry, white shirt, white tie, white 
double or single-breasted waistcoat, as the 
wearer may prefer, a black, long-tailed coat 
and black trousers, black hose with patent 
leather ties or dancing pumps. When one 
departs from this rigid d:ess it ceases to be 
full evening dress, and the wearer can do 
about as he pleases. 

(2) Plain white pearl buttons, or Oriental 
pearls are the best form. The buttons cost a 
few cents; the pearls, if real, anything that 
you chose to pay for them—up to hundreds 
of dollars, For imitation pearls a few cents, 
according to the shop where you buy them, 

(3) A black silk handkerchief is the best 
form for evening neckwear to protect the 
chest from cold. 

(4) In full evening dress it is better to have 
no jewelry or gold appear anywhere. A watch- 
guard, therefore, is not worn in sight if worn 
at all, 

(5) Yes. 

(6) Wear plain white gloves with self- 
stitching. You must use your own good sense 
about having ungloved hands in the evening. 
When dancing always wear gloves, and, as a 
rule, rather wear them than leave them off. 

(7) Have a number of pairs of trousers and 
fold them when you take them off and lay 
them flat. Nothing will prevent a pair of 
trousers bagging at the knee when it is worn 
too much, You must have a number of 
pairs. 

(8) Weshould have to give you an illus- 
tration to show how to tie this scarf. You 
had better consult your haberdasher. 

(9) The best way is the simplest way. Get 
the little tin box of patent preparation that all 
boot blacks use for patent leathers, and keep 
your boots treed. Very good trees now come 
costing only $1. 

(10) Yes; pin it down with an ordinary 
pin, but pin it far under the tie so that the 
head of the pin is concealed by the knot. 


1295. Is it Correct for a Man to 
Wear Evening Dress on Sunday? 
To Ada.—Will you kindly tell me if it is 
ever good form for a man to wear a dress suit 
on Sunday evening? 

It is always correct to wear evening dress 
on Sunday to any affair when evening dress 
would be worn during the week. Of course, 
full dress would not be worn to evening 
church, but for any other Sunday affair after 
six it is the proper dress. 


1296. Are White Shoes Worn? 
To R. L.—Are white low shoes worn at all 
this season? If so, what kind and with 
what dresses ? 

White shoes are worn this season to some 
extent. They should be of white canvas, 
without leather straps, and are worn only 

(Continued on page viii) 








